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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
THE PERCY SOCIETY. 

. Monthly Publications. 

We cannot seize a more apposite day to point 
the pubic attention to the publications of the 
Percy Societyyduring the first year of its exist- 
ence, than that which is appointed for its an- 
niversary meeting, to be holden, thanks to the 
liberality of the Council of the Royal Society of 
Literature,* in the rooms of that Society in 
St. Martin’s Place. (See advertisement.) But 
we have allowed the productions of the Percy 
so toaccumulate upon us since our last Review, 





know not where to begin, and we are sure! 
there is more to do than we can finish. In| 
this dilemma, and by way of cutting the Gor-| 
dian knot, we must resort to a new expedient, | 
and beginning at the ending, try back as far as} 
we can conveniently go. 

The last issue, April Ist, is a Collection of 
Songs and Ballads relative to the London} 
’Prentices and Trades, &c. during the 144A, | 
1ith, and 16th Centuries. With Notes and} 
Introductions, by Charles Mackay. | 

Mingling fancy with research, Mr. Mackay, | 
yet a young man, is making his way prodigi-| 
ously with two very opposite classes of readers, | 
the lovers of the imaginative and pleasing, and | 
the lovers of the laborious and instructive. | 
From such a person we could only expect what | 
we have got here—an interesting selection of 
compositions illustrative of London and its’ 
affairs during two or three centuries, with ex- 
planations of dark points and recondite mean- | 
ings sufficient for the general reader, and, in| 
some instances, interesting to the literary an-| 


the priest who was hanged and beheaded at | 
St. Alban’s for his participation in Wat Tyler’s | 
rebellion, and the author of an immortal coup- | 
let worthy of being inscribed on all levelling | 
hanners— 


‘When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ?” 


and he might have added, ‘‘ or the lady, either.” 
These epistles are curious, and though quoted 
by Stowe one of them shall be quoted by the’! 
Literary Gazette :— 


«* Jack Miller’s Song. 

“ Jack Miller was an important personage in these riots, 
but the old chroniclers give no information of his fate. | 
It is probable, however, that he suffered execution about 
the same time as Wat Tyler, John Ball, Jack Straw, and 
the other leaders of the rebellion. Fifteen of them were | 
beheaded with John Ball, at St, Alban’s, and more than | 
double that number at London. The following verses ! 
are printed in Stowe’s ¢ Annals’ as if they were prose, and 
have thus doubtless escaped the observation of those who 
are curious in old poetry :— 

‘Jack Miller asketh helpe to turn his Mill aright, 
He hath ground small, small, 
The king’s son of heauen shall pay for all; 
Looke thy Mill goe right, 
With four sails and the post; 
Stand in stedfastnes, 
With right and might, 
Will skill and will, 
Let might helperight, 
And skill before will, 
And right before might, 
Then goeth our Mill aright. 


* The favour was asked through one of their own 
registrars (we believe) of the Committee of the Literary 
— and the accommodation, we regret to add, re- 
Few Those who seek public sympathy ought to shew 

ey deserve it by an exercise of ample courtesy and good 
feeling towards others.— Ed, ka G. 





But if might 

Goe before right, 

And will 

Before skill, 

Then is our Mill misdight.’” 


To the ballad of Dick Whittington’s ad- 


vancement, the man who was Lord Mayor of 


London one-third as often as the origin of his 
fortunes possessed lives, the brief introduction 
is neatly written. Among other exemplary 
traits of this noble merchant's character, we are 
told, from Grafton :— 

*€In a codicil to his will, he commanded his 


$ : executors, as they should one day answer be-' 
that we are now bound in a double chain—we | fore God, to look diligently over the list of 


persons indebted to him, and if they found any 
who was not clearly possessed of three times as 
much as would fully satisfy all the claim, they 
were freely to forgive it. He also added, that 
no man whatever should be imprisoned for any 
debt due to his estate. ‘ Look upon this, ye 
aldermen,’ says the historian emphatically, ‘ for 
it is a glorious glass !’” 

And why should aldermen alone look to it ? 
Why not squires ?— see Oastler’s ‘ Fleet 
Papers :” 
ian ?—see coroners’ inquests on martyrs to 
imprisonment for debt; a greater stigma upon 
a civilised people than the prolonged, yet far 
quicker, tortures of the savage red Indians in 
the sacrifice of their prisoners ! 

We cannot particularise the many different 
songs here preserved, but must merely notice 
two or three. 
British Museum to the tune of ‘ Old Sir 
Simon the King,” and reprinted in Mr. Chap. 
pell’s admirable collection of National English 


, $ | Airs (see Literary Gazette reviews thereof in| 
tiquary. The first pieces are by John Ball, | last year’s volume), furnishes so many traits of 


the trades and callings of London, that it is 
quite a satirical repository of such information. 
Ex. gr. a stanza or two :— 
«* A woman without e’er a fault, 

She like a bright star will appear; 
But a brewer without any mault, 

Will make but pitiful beer. 
A man that has got but one shirt, 

When e’er it is wash’d for his hide, 
I hope it can’t be no great hurt 

To lie in his bed till ’tis dried. 
Good people, &c. 
A mountebank without his fools, 

And a ship-kennel turn’d out of place, 
A tinker without any tools, 

They are all in a sorrowful case. 
All know that a dish of good meat, 

It is the true stay of man’s life; 
But he that has nothing to eat, 

He need not to draw out his knife. 
Good People, &c. 
A pediar without e’er a stock, 

It makes him look pittiful blew ; 
A shepherd without e’er a flock, 

Has little or nothing to do. 
A farmer without any corn, 

He neither can give, sell, or lend; 
A huntsman without e’er a horn, 

His whistle must stand his good friend. 
Good people, &c. 
A ploughman that has ne'er a plow, 

I think may live at his ease; 
A dairy without e’er a cow, 

Will make but bad butter and cheese. 
A man that is pittiful poor, 

Has little or nothing to lose ; 
And he that has never a foot, 

It saves him the buying of shooes.” 


Going through the book we stop to say that 


the word “ vexation,” page 63, seems a mis- 


print for ** vaeation,”’ and page 66, ‘* vocation,” 


and why not every professing Christ- | 


One from a broadside in the} 


a similar error, for the same word. But we 
pass verbal criticism for a verse or two from 
*€ Michaelmas Term,” shewing that the ad. 
ministration of the law of old was pretty much 
as oppressive as it is in the present day 
«© The tapsters, ostlers, and chamberlains ale, 
_Chietiy about Holborn, Fleet Street, and the Strand, 
Since Trinity term had takings but small, 
Which caus’d many of them to run behind hand; 
But now they are jovial, and take heart a grace, 
And both nimble gestures and speeches they learn ; 
Their gains now come tumbling in a great pace,— 
Long time they have wished for Michaelmas Term. 
Some atturnies, and some that solicite law cases, 
That at the vacation in the country plods, 
They, like to King Janus, can use double faces, 
And bribe to set neighbour with neighbour at odds: 
Now hither they come, with their bags full of law, 
But the profits they all to themselves do confirm ; 
Although it be but for a trusse of rye straw, 
The case must be try’d at Michaelmas Term. 
The rambling clerks, that for lodging and dyet 
Have run on the tickets with vitlers and cooks, 
Besides now ane then for some overplus royot 
Some of them have pawn’d their gowns and theirbooks. 
O now they are frollick, and sing care away, 
For country clients about them do swarm ; 
Now all their old scores they’! be able to pay, — 
‘Their hands are so busy in Michaelmas ‘Term. 
The three-penny ordinaries are so full throng’d, 
That there you can scarce get one bit of meat ; 
Your countrymen proudly do scorn to be wrong’d, 
And yet their own bellies they basely will cheat. 
The lawyers’ hands are still itching for fees, 
Which makes the plain husbandinan let out his farm, 
To come up to London to eat bread and cheese, 
While lawyers eat rost meat in Michaelmas ‘Term. 
The dainty fine girls that keep shop in the Change, 
Against this quick season have been exercis’d, 
To furnish their coffers with fashions all strange,— 
The finest and rarest that can be devis’d; 
They keep their old ditty,—sir, what is’t you lack ?— 
Which country people are greedy to Jearn : 
The husband must carry the wife some new knack, 
Or else he’s not welcome from Michaelmas Term.” 

As sketches of the times these are more than 
amusing. At page 97 ocenrs a curious ballad 
on © The Life and Death of the two Ladies of 
| Finsbury, that gave Moorfields to the City, for 
the Maidens of London to dry Cloaths.”’ 
Their father is slain in the Holy Land :— 

** And then with lamentations, 
Sweet maitens, being weary, 
Their aged father’s noble heart 
Most solemnly did bury; 
And gave the place their father’s name, 
As says our English story: 
Oh maidens of London so fair! 
Old Sir John Fines he had the name, 
Being buried in that place, 
Now, since then, called Finsbury, 
To his renown and grace ; 
Which time to come shall not outwear, 
Nor yet the same deface : 
Oh maidens of London so fair ! 
And likewise when those maidens died, 
‘They gave those pleasant fields 
Unto our London citizens, : 
Which they most bravely build. 
And now are made most pleasant walks, 
‘That great contentment yield 
To maidens of London so fair! 
Where lovingly both man and wife 
May take the evening air, — 
And London dames to dry their cloaths 
May hither still repair; 
For that intent most freely given, 
By these two damsels fair, _ 
Unto the maidens of London for ever!” 

At a moment when it has come into ques-. 
tion to open a park for the recreation of the 
people in the eastern part of the metropolis, 
this is certainly a singular poem. If the law 
fact is as the ballad fact, there ought to be a 
splendid field there now. 

We now copy a few miscellaneous matters, 
which will explain themselves :-- 
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“ The Mug-House.—From the same Collec- 
tion as the preceding. ‘This ballad, which was 
written prior to the year 1694, shews that the 
¢ Mug’ was a common party cry at least twenty- 
four years before the celebrated Mug-house 
riots, which broke out in Salisbury Court, Fleet 
Street, and led to the death of several persons. 
I have seen it somewhere stated, though I am 
not able to refer to the passage, that the ‘ mugs’ 
out of which the politicians of that day drank 
their beer were fashioned into the resemblance 
of Lord Shaftesbury’s face. It has since be- 
come a vulgar phrase to say of a man with a 
disagreeable countenance, that ‘he has an ugly 


mu g. ” 
On brewers: Oliver Cromwell :-- 


«« He was a stout brewer, of whom we may brag, 
But now he is hurried away with a hag, 
He brews in a bottle and bakes in a bag, 
Which nobody can deny. 
And now may all stout soldiers say, 
Farewell the glory of the day, 
For the brewer himself is turned to clay, 
Which nobody can deny. 
Thus fell the brave brewer, the bold son of slaughter, 
We need not to fear what shail follow after; 
For he dealt all his time in fire and water, 
Which nobody can deny. 
And if his successor had had but his might, 
Then we had not been in a pitiful plight, 
But he was found many grains too light, 
Which nobody can deny. 
Let ’s leave off singing, and drink off our bub, 
We'll call up a reckoning, and every man club, 
For I think I have told you a tale of a tub, 
Which nobody can deny. 
“« Hot Codlins. 
From ¢ Catch that Catch Can; or, the Musical 
Companion,’ 1667, 4to. 
Have you observ’d the wench in the street,— 
She’s scarce any hose or shoes to her feet, 
Yet she is very merry, 
And when she cries, 
She sings ‘ { ha’ hot codlins ;” 
Or have you ever seen or heard 
The mortal with a lion tawny beard ?— 
He lives as merrily as any heart can wish, 
And still he cries * buy a brish.” 
Since these are merry why shculd we take care ? 
Musicians, like camelions, must live by the ayr. 
Then let’s be blith and bonny, 
And no good meeting balk ; 
For when we have no mony, 
We shall find chalk.” 

The volume of the Ist of March was The 
Early Naval Ballads of England, collected and 
edited by J. Orchard Halliwell, one of the most 
industrious and promising (and of performing) 
of English antiquaries. In this he has not, 
perhaps, done full justice to his patient re- 
search; but still it presents us with many very 
interesting ballads; and it is remarkable to ob. 
serve how much and often the oldest have been 
imitated, to use the lightest term. We will 
quote but one specimen :— 

‘* A Seafardingers, describing Evill Fortune. 
(MS. Sloane, 2497, fol. 47.] 
What pen can well reporte the plighte 
Of those that travell on the seaes ? 
To the werie winters nighte 
With stormie cloudes wisshinge for daie, 
With waves that toss them to and fro : 
Thair pore estate is hard to shew. 
When boistering windes begins to blowe 
On cruell costes from haven wee, 
The foggie mysts soe dimes the shore, 
The rocks and sandes we maie not see, 
Nor have no rome on seas to trie, 
But praie to God and yeld to die. 
When shauldes and sandie bankes apears 
What pillot can direct his course ? 
When fominge tides draueth us so nere, 
Alas! what foretun can be worse ? 
Then ankers haald must be our staie, 
Or ellce we falle into decaye. 
We wander still from loffe to lie, 
And findes no stedfast wind to blow; 
We still remaine in jeopardie, 
Each perelos poynt is hard to showe; 
In time we hope to find redresse, 
That longe have lived in hevines. 
O pinchinge, werie, loathsome lyfe, 
That traveil still in far exsylle, 
The dangers great on seas be ryfe, 


M ghee | that his fertile imagination and most humorous 
pyc nn 9: arene gaia / pencil never invented or produced a subject 
Witien fénate and states have hai thelr Gil, ; Which could offend the most sensitive delicacy 

And gentill calm the cost will clere, ; when we remember that he is greater as 
‘Then hautie hartes shall have their will, imoralist than a caricaturist, it must be con. 


That longe has wept with morning cheere ; . a ° ° : 
And pane sir cnacn with thalt pe jfessed that it is high time he should reap his 
At home at ease to live in joy.” | reward, 


This ‘* boke’” was preceded, February Ist, | Earnestly hoping that he may do so, for le 
by a collection of the “ Historical Songs of Ire- has wrought and devoted his genius too long 
land,” edited by ‘I’. C. Croker, to which, alone, to the profit of others, we beg leave to in. 
we ought to devote another Literary Gazette ; | troduce and recommend his new work to the 
but if we say that the notes are copious, and | notice of our readers. It opens with a few 
worthy of the editor, we may probably do! prefatory words, when he says :— 
more to induce friends to fill up the remaining! ‘* The spirit that has hitherto animated his 
ranks of the Percy enrolment* than if we/| endeavours to amuse, is the same that now 
made even a comparatively ample review of| prompts him to start his Omnibus, as the ve. 
this gratifying contribution. hicle best adapted to the social and popular 

“The King and the Poor Northern Man ;| wants of the present time. He does not aspire 
or too good to be true,” is a reprint of great|to have ‘the stage all to himself ;’ yet he is 
curiosity, and revives two hundred years ago| (uot without reason) willing to have a vehicle 
(1640) with infinite effect. It consists of the of his own; feeling that his engagements now 
punishment of a wicked lawyer fur wronging a| admit of his devoting to a new enterprise all 
poor man, who appeals to the king and is| the energy, whether exercised in a grave or a 
righted. |comic direction, of which he may be capable; 

* A Search for Money,” written by William | that he has literary friends, who will aid hin 
Rowley, the dramatist, is a yet earlier produc-| efficiently in working out his project ; and that 
tion, and as curious as it is old. Monsieur | the highway lies open to admit of his running 
Money is nowhere to be found, but the; down’ any candidate for favour that may have 
vices of the age are lashed with amusing force | started before him. The way is wide enougl 
and humour. for all. This, at least, he may promise—that 

A selection of the minor poems of Dan John | if he should happen to do any mischief, a jury 
Lydgate, edited by Mr. Halliwell, are of them-| might conscientiously bring in a verdict— It 
selves worthy of the annual subscription to the} was only in fun.’ As the Projector’s interest 
Percy Society. And we have merely to add to, in this new work is greater and more direct 
our list The Pain and Sorrow of Evil| than on former occasicns, so is his reliance on 
Marriage from an unique copy, printed by | the means he will be able to provide for a regular 
Wynkyn de Warde. It is sorely anti-matri-| and liberal supply of varied entertainment. He 
monial, for instance :— desires to make his Omnibus, literally, a vehicle 
«© It is trewe, I tell you yonge men everychone, for every body ; or, in the terms of his ‘motto, 

Women be varyable and love many wordes and stryfe : | it should be a periodical about ‘ every thing in 

por ete: lnc — the world, and something besides.” ; He does 

That woo the tyme that ever he toke a wyfe; | not despair of securing, to some profitable ex. 

And wyll take thought, and often muse tent, the support of those who may relish 

gre eo gpa penntan cd en gaaae either the historical-tragical or the pastoral- 

But that maner with trouth can not be founde, ° : ; “ 

‘Therfore be wyse or ye come in the snare, comical ; but what he especially hopes for, and 

Or er ye take the waye of that bounde; will most anxiously labour to attain, is the 

pres a ne ser ge an gy eg unto care, | sanction and patronage of his fair country. 

But to take pacyens and thynke none other way|Women. He begs deferentially to assure them 

aboute ; , all, that they will be quite as safely, and he 
eee gears ae sent ony Gente, hopes as pleasantly, seated in his new Omnibus, 
seperate + Sap weeny your wyfe, as they could possibly be in the sedan-chair of 

‘Than shall you lyve the more meryly, old, or the britzka of to-day. Loveliness is 

And often cause her to lyve withouten stryfe ; often materially heightened by a laugh, apd 

Without thou art unhappy unto an evyll lyfe, . q H - 

Than, yf she than wyll be no better, the light laugh he will endeavour to promote ; 

Set her upon a lelande and bydde the devyll fet her.”+ | to a handsome face, a sympathy of a more ten- 

der and compassionate nature also proves ex- 
ceedingly becoming, and he will not exclude 
the ¢ pathetic’ and the‘ interesting,’ but mingle 
them in due proportion with the ingredients of 
his plan. In short, anomalous as his wish may 
appear, it will be his pride to find his ‘ Omni- 
bus’ admitted into the drawing-room, and 
ordered to lie on the table.—Vivat Regina.” 

Having thus cleared his way, we have a 
graphic preface or frontispiece, truly de omni- 
bus rebus et quibusdam aliis. We never saw 
such a mass of matter on the face of a page. 
There are hundred’s of figures in every sort of 
occupation ; a moonful of fun, which does not 
exhaust itself through hours of examination. 
Such # composition alone ought to sell a 
volume, for George has surpassed himself in 
this most populous and various phantasmagorl 
of human actions. 

Next we have his own real portrait and very 
prettily engraved by Wagstaff—there is always 
something waggish about Cruikshank ! and his 
autobiographical remarks upon this graphic 
image of himself are not the least successful 
and entertaining of his efforts in that line. 


| Whose recompence doth yeld but toylle! 


— 





George Cruikshank’s Omnibus. No. I. 8vo, 
pp. 32. London, 1841. Conductors, Tilt 
and Bogue. 

AnD so, the worthy George has at length 

launched a vehicle for himself! An omnibus, 

which should carry all the world inside, without 

a license. Assuredly, if original talent and 

desert can earn the favour of the public, this 

omnibus-driving will enable the proprietor very 
soon to keep his private carriage. How many 

a merry hour, how many a laugh, how much 

genuine amusement, is owing to him ; and they 

may all be repaid, if only sufficient numbers 
agree to patronise and ride in his omnibus. 

And when we reflect on the honourable fact 


* Of 500 members, above 30) have joined in the privacy 
G. 





of merely personal communication,— kd. L. 

The lists of two societies we did not mention in a 

late enumeration, are now before us, viz. ‘* The Parker,” 

for the publication of the Fathers and Early Writers of 

jthe reformed English Church, with several thousand 

| Subscribers, headed by the Queen Dowager, other royalty, 

jand many bishops : and ‘‘ The Wodrow Society,” Edin- 

burgh, with a similar view towards the publication of the 

| fathers and early writers of the reformed Church of 
' Scotland. 
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He refers toa memoir of him in a publication 
called “Portraits of Public Characters ;* and 
we must quote a portion of his comments as a 
sample of the rest :— 

“The writer (he says) of that sketch was 
evidently animated by a spirit of kindness, and 
to kindness I am always sensitively alive; but 
he has been misinformed—he has represented 
me ‘as I am not,’ instead of ‘as I am;’ 
and although it is by no means necessary that 
I should offer ‘some account of myself? in 
print, it is desirable that I should, without 
fatiguing any body, correct some half-dozen 
of the errors into which my biographer has 
fallen.” 

The biographer states :— 

«When a very young man, it was doubtful whether 


the weakness of his eyes would not prove a barrier to his 
success as an artist.’” 


On which George noteth :— 


“When a very young man, I was rather |Shionable society; that is to say, they were, 


short-sighted, in more senses than one; but weak 


be there, the pleased spectator of that lower | worn even by men who walked on loggats. I 
world, it was impossible not to recognise the|had legs. Besides, I was very young, and 
fitness of the pipe. It was the only pipe that| merely put on my boots to follow the fashion. 
would have become the mouth of a poet in that |‘ His aye, if his looks be not deceptive, is some- 
extraordinary scene; and without it, he him-|where between forty-three and forty-five.” A 
self would have wanted majesty and the right | very obscure and elaborated mode of insinuating 
to be present. I fancied that Sir Walter Ra-|that I am forty-four. ‘ Somewhere between !’ 
leigh might have filled it for him. And what}The truth is—though nothing but extreme 
a scene was that to preside over and to contem.- | provocation should induce me to proclaim even 
plate! What a picture of life was there! It|truth when age is concerned, — that I am 
was as though Death were dead! It was all!‘ somewhere between ’ twenty-seven and sixty- 
life! In simpler words, I saw, on approaching | three, or I may say sixty-four;—-but I hate 
the window and peeping between the short red | exaggeration.— Ewit, G. Cx.” 

curtains, a swarm of jolly coal-heavers! Coal-| A capital story of George’s Hessian boots 
heavers all —save a few of the fairer and softer | follows this clever jeu d'esprit, and is con- 
sex, the wives of some of them —all enjoying | cluded by the following epigram :— 

the hour with an intensity not to be disputed, «On a wicked shoemaker. 

and in a manner singularly characteristic of the You say he has sprung from Cain ;—rather 





eve ‘ ° : . Confess there's a difference vast : 
tastes and propensities of aristocratic and fa-| For Cain was a son of the first father 


While he is ¢ a son of the last.’” 


‘dancing and taking refreshments.” They only! A pretty conceit, on ‘* Love seeking a Lodg- 


eyes I never had. The blessing of astrong and | did what ‘their betters’ were doing elsewhere. |ing,” by Laman Blanchard we should guess 
healthy vision has been mine from birth; and | The living Shakspere, had he been, indeed, in| from the initials, follows; a tale of * Frank 


. . 0 > 7 * », ‘ ane 7 5 * *@ y ten. 
at any period of time since that event took | the presence, — but a a rg en one apa nl 1S — and a few miscel- 
place, I have been able, even with one eye, enh working - > : — age “a anies -— ude the ai. , , * 
see very clearly through a millstone, upon | fe! that the omega, though the Jast in the al- A Monument to Napoleon,” a skeleton 


merely applying the single optic, right or left, 
to the centrical orifice perforated therein. 


But | 
fur the imputation of weakness in that par-| 


phabet, has an astonishing sympathy with the| Napoleon on a pyramid of skulls, is one of 
alpha, that stands first. This incident, may I | these, and a most striking idea. Could these 
be permitted to say, led me to study the charac-| grinning remains of mortality be endowed with 


ticular, I never should have boasted of my | ters of that particular class of suciety, and laid | features and speech, what a tale might be told ! 


capital eye; especially (as an aged punster 
suggests) when I am compelled to use the 
capital T, so often in this article. 

« «The gallery in which George first studied his art, 
was, if the statement of the author of ‘ Three Courses and 
a Dessert’ may be depended on, the tap-room of a low 
public-house, in the dark, dirty, narrow lanes which 
branch off from one of the great thoroughfares towards 
the Thames. And where could he have found a more 
fitting place? where could he have met with more appro- 
priate characters ?—for the house was frequented, to the 
exclusion of everybody else, by Irish coal-heavers, hod- 
men, dustmen, scavengers, and so forth !’ 

“T shall mention, en passant, that there are 
no Irish coal-heavers: I may mention, too, that 
the statement of the author adverted to is not to 
he depended on ; were he living, I should shew 
why, And now to the scene of my so-called 
‘first studies.” There was, in the neighbour. 
hood in which I resided, a low public-house 3 it 
has since degenerated into a gin-palace. It 
was frequented by coal-heavers only, and it 
stood in Wilderness Lane (I like to be particu- 
lar), between Primrose Hill and Dorset Street, 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street. ‘To this house 
ofinelegant resort (the sign was startling, the 
‘Lion in the Wood’), which I regularly passed 
inmy way to and from the Temple, my atten- 
tion was one night especially attracted by the 
sounds of a fiddle, together with other indica- 
tions of festivity ; when, glancing towards the 
tap-room window, I could plainly discern a 
small bust of Shakspere placed over the chimney- 
piece, with a short pipe stuck in its mouth. 
This was not clothing the palpable and the 
familiar with golden exhalations from the dawn, 
hut it was reducing the glorious and immortal 
beauty of Apollo himself to a level with the 
commonplace and the vulgar. Yet there was 
something not to be quarrelled with in the 
association of ideas to which that object led. 
It struck me to be the perfection of the human 
picturesque. It was a palpable meeting of the 
Sublime and the Ridiculous; the world of In- 
tellect and Poetry seemed thrown open to the 
meanest capacity ; extremes had met; the high- 
est and the lowest had united in harmonious 
lellowship. I thought of what the great poet 
had himself been, of the parts that he had 
played, and the wonders he had wrought, 
within a stone’s-throw of that very spot; and, 
feeling that even he might have well wished to 





the foundation of scenes afterwards published.| But to pursue this theme would be to be- 
The locality and the characters were different, |come sentimental; and who would wish to be 
the spirit was thesame. Was I, therefore, what|sentimentai in the facetious and merry com- 
the statement I have quoted would lead any | pany of George Cruikshank? Not we; aud so 
body to infer I was, the companion of dust. | we shall elect ourselves, for the nonce, to a 
men, hodmen, coalheavers, and scavengers ? | lowly situation on his new establishment; and 
I leave out the ‘ and so forth’ as superfluous, jas he is proprietor, and ‘Tilt and Bogue “ con- 
It would be just as fair to assume that Mor-| ductors,” there seems to be nothing left for us 
land was the companion of pigs, that Liston| but the office of cad, So, as we are just start- 
was the associate of louts and footmen, or that|ing, walk up, walk in, ladies and gentlemen ; 
Fielding lived in fraternal intimacy with Jona-|*‘* Cassel, Cassell, (no cross, Chay-cross),— 
than Wild.” Wells, Wells — Isleton — Nightingale —— to the 
Again :— Coach and Horses ”’— i. ¢. to the private equi- 
««« And lastly—for the personality of this paragraph | page at which our introductory remarks hinted 
warns me to conclude,—« in person G. ¢- is about thejin terms not to be misunderstood by an in- 
epee ed ny mayne ay and his nae which dulgent, intelligent, just, and grateful Public!!! 
is tolerably ample, partakes of a lightish hue. His face is | 
of the angular form, and his forehead has a prominently 
receding shape.’ thor of ** Cousin Geoffrey.” 
*“* As Hamlet said to the ghost, I'll go no London, 1841. Bentley. 
further! The indefinite complexion, and the| Tur. “ author ” of the title-page, and “ author- 
hair ‘ partaking’ of an opposite hue to the real} ess.» subscribed to a laudatory and grateful 
one, may be borne; but I stand, not upon my | dedication to Theodore Hook, has produced a 
head, but on my forehead! To a man who| smart novel, in which the characters are drawn 
has once passed the rubicon in having dared to| jy clever manner, and the story runs off glibly 
publish his portrait, the exhibition of his mere} ang agreeably to the end. There is no effort at 
profile can do no more injury than @ petty! fine and minute tracings of the human mind, 
larceny would after the perpetration cf a high-| and their influence on individual action; but 
way robbery. But why be tempted to shew,| instead of the workings of hardly perceptible 
by an outline, that my forehead is innocent of causes, the more obvious, the readier, and the 
a shape (the * prominently receding’ one) that) ogarser way of exhibiting such motives and 
never yet was visible in nature or in art? Let) their effects, is taken; and the persons on the 
it pass till it can be explained. ‘ He delights} scene speak out and declare themselves so as 
in a handsome pair of whiskers.’ Nero had) not to be mistaken. This is not uncommon in 
one flower flung upon his tomb. ‘ He has novel-writing, but it is not very common in life, 
somewhat of a dandified appearance.’ Flowers) where the truth of the saying, ** That speech 
soon fade, and are cut down; and this is the| was given us to conceal our thoughts,” is much 
‘unkindest cut of all.’ T who, humbly Co-| more universally acted upon than superficial 
operating with the press, have helped to give| jhservers suppose. Philosophical developement 
permanence to the name of dandy,—I who is, in truth, becoming very rare in this species 
have all my life been breaking butterflies upon | of composition ; and we must be content with 
wheels in warring against dandyism and dan-| ¢he more usual style, which not only paints the 
dies—am at last discovered to be * somewhat ’| Saracen or angel, but inscribes as issuing from 
of a dandy myself. their mouths (as the case may be), ** This is a 
« Come, Antony, and young Octavius, eome ! Saracen ;”’ ** This is an angel.” 

Revenge yourselves— The finale rests on a rather hackneyed event 
as you may ;—but, dandies all, I have not done | —a trial for murder on circumstantial evidence, 
with you yet. To resume. ‘ He used to be} but the remarks upon the subject are very 
exceedingly partial to Hessian boots.’ 1 con-| forcible and convincing. ; wes 
fess to the boots; but it vas when they were} ‘The dramatis persone consist of parties in 

il ‘ 
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the upper walks of fashionable life, lords and | the minister, being a married man with a large 
ladies, knights and squires, people of fortune family, and having no idea that Mr. Burridge 
and people of pretence, gamesters, toadies, imi-| was a marrying man likely to have another, 
tators, loungers, &c., together with servants of | presented him with the sinecure in the hopes 
various sorts ; and except the conspiracy which ' that he would live solely upon it, and in grati- 
threatens the gallows to the hero, Delamere, | tude bequeath his fortune, rather increased than 
the whole affair is simple and probable enough! diminished, to him and his.—People have such 
for daily occurrence. We have called the hero; absurd ideas! However, neither sinecure nor 
Delamere, though he is, in fact, only one of the | inheritance made any difference in Burridge’s 
two heroes, if the other gentleman who gives style of living. In his poverty he had made 
the name to the book, and who is the most) very few acquaintances ; theretore the change 
original conception in it, is entitled to that | in his circumstances was little known, con- 
distinction. In short, Mr. Burridge, the mar-' sidering how rapid, in general, is the diffusion 
rying man, his attendant, Tim, and his Scotch; of such useful knowledge, and the few who did 
tailor, Macbotcher, are by far the most enter-' know it were very anxious to keep it to them- 


taining sketches which the fair authoress has | 
drawn, and from their portraits we shall select 
our traits of the successful execution of her: 
general picture :— 

“Mr. Burridge was a marrying man, but 
this important fact was unknown both to the 
world and to himself. Having lived to the age 
of fifty in straitened circumstances, he had | 
formed a thonsand economical bachelor views | 
and habits, and had contracted a horror of all 
extravagancies, among which he had long, 
reckoned a wife as the most ruinous. He. 
would as soon have thought of keeping hunters 
on his two hundred a-year, as of keeping a 
wife upon it. His circumstances suddenly | 
changed ; but the views and habits of a bache- 
lor of fifty must change very gradually, if they | 
change at all. We have not thought him; 


selves ; thinking, perhaps, that every new dis- 
coverer of Burridge’s wealth would become an 
additional claimant for his favour, and a ma- 
neeuvrer for a place in his will; where they 
agreed in the old adage, ‘ the fewer the better 
cheer.” However, if Burridge did not think 
much about marriage, he thought still less about 
death ; as to his will, the idea of making one 
had never once crossed his mind; while now 
and then, when he had taken an extra glass of 
wine, or when he had found no buttons on his 
shirts and flannel waistcoats, he had begun to 
calculate what that expensive and, as he had 
hitherto thought, useless luxury, a wife, might 
cost him: at such moments the image of Jes- 


ae my 


able to feel the want of a wife; he knows he js 
all-important only as long as he is single, and 
hold out false hopes only to beguile the fair, 
The reputed marrying man, whether young, 
middle-aged, or old, is often, in his own cold, 
selfish heart, the confirmed bachelor. Some. 
times the wealth is as unreal as the man, and 
the ‘excellent catch’ is a mere fortunehunter 
in disguise: but that is another case, and not 
exactly in point. All we wish to enforce is, 
that the genuine marrying man is often a surly, 
bearish, contradictory, parsimonious old fellow 
—ungallant, and apparently caring little for 
women,—living in no style, therefore the better 
able to afford a wife. And such persons (alas, 
for these unhappy times!), often, when their 
circumstances are clearly ascertained, are joy. 
fully accepted, not merely by interested ‘parents, 
but interesting daughters. Mr. Burridge was 
in his sitting-room, taking an economical bache. 
lor’s privilege of completing his toilet by his 
only fire; which fire, being habitually kept 
low, and only fed with cheap, and therefore 
inferior, coals, was little more than a small 
mass of black powder, with a wreath of green 
|smoke struggling to rise, like timid Genius in 
\its first battle with Fate. The sun, which for 
la December sun was a very bright one, had 
| helped at once to put out the fire, and to recon. 
| cile Mr. Burridge to its extinction. ‘ Never 








sica Thornton, a very pretty girl, the protégée | mind the fire, Tim,’ he said, as Tim knelt 
niece of Sir William Vernon, one of Burridge’s | down to blow it, and piled the shovel and tongs 
few intimates, seemed to hover about the cor- | perpendicularly, as he said, to make it ‘ draw,’ 


fit company for our reader until he had been! ners of his dingy London sitting-room, whose | a common and often useless contrivance. ‘Never 
for a year or two in possession of a handsome! darkness was rendered visible by the light of | mind it; the sun warms the room sufiiciently, 
fortune, left him by a distant relative, who/one mould candle, its fellow having been | and coals are very dear this winter. Besides, 
had never seen him: but wealth is a passport | 
every where ; and therefore we venture to in- | 
troduce him now, after the first awkward 
sense of his increased importance has worn off. | 


He always thought it a very strange thing that | 
a fortune should have been left him by a person | 
who had never seen him. It would have been | 
still more strange if it had been left him by one 
who had; for, in truth, he was not prepossess- 
ing. Mr. Burridge was immensely tall, high- 
shouldered, and raw-boned. His head had 
once been covered with red hairs; now it! 
boasted a sandy wig. He had a slight ten- 
dency to a squint, and a hump; but this he 
never for a moment suspected (he was of a 
very unsuspicious temper), priding himself par-_ 
ticularly on his eyes and his figu:e, and fre- 
quently regretting that approaching age, which | 


snuffed out with unconscious, because habitual, 
economy. Now though Mr. Burridge certainly 
admired women in general, and Jessica Thorn- 
ton in particular, he was only just slowly be- 
coming aware that he was a marrying man, 
and, lo! ere long, the truth burst upon him, 
that he was a very great catch: but we anti- 
cipate the world did not suspect the truth, be- 


cause he remained in his obscure lodgings, em- | 


ployed an old Scotch tailor, called Macbotcher, 
who lived in Arundel Street, Strand, was very 
gruff and uncouth, and kept only one servant, 
a country lad, who had acted at once as butler, 
valet, nurse, and drudge. This boy, Tim, 
was the son of respectable parents ; but from 
reading the * Penny Magazine,’ and the ‘ Sun- 
day Intelligencer,’ was grown literary and am- 
bitious. He had a great idea that all men 


j}when I’m going out, I always like the fire to 
j be going out too!’ * But, sur, you aint agoing 
| out, surely, with that ’ere cold ‘Why, yes, 
| Tim, now you’ve rubbed me so thoroughly, I 
feel much better.’ * These ’ere patent ‘ossair 
| renowators is a first-rate invention, sur,’ said 
| Tim, looking at the instruments of friction 
| with awe, and trying them on his own hand. 
|‘ Put them away, Tim,’ said Burridge, ‘ you'll 
|wear them out!’ ‘Why, no, sur, I beant so 
rough as all that, neither; all men is hequals 
—and.....’ ‘Hold your tongue—here, just 
; arrange my hair.’ Burridge could not bear to 
‘call it a wig, even to Tim: he was a man who 
| liked to fancy himself a hero, even to his vale! 
de chambre; and where is the hero would own 
|to wearing a wig? ‘There: how do you 
think I look now 2?’ ‘ Beautiful, sur! I’ve 


9” 


he chose to call ‘ short-sightedness,’ obliged ‘ were equal: but then he knew that every thing | rubbed you as smooth as glass— you don’t look 
him to wear spectacles. Certainly his eyes|must have a beginning; and he thought and/|like the same!’ ‘ Well, Tim, here, remove 
were bright—a bright green, but green is not| said, ‘ that there was no place like Lunnon | these books and papers—I can’t settle to any 


a disagreeable colour, else nature would not be’to make the fortune of a man of genius.’ 


? : thing to-day: I think I shall go and call on 
so lavish of it; and sometimes a ray of kind-! Burridge, who having been in ill-health, had 


|the Vernons.’? ‘ Well, sur, if you ’ll folly my 


ness would kindle, or a tear of feeling glisten, 
in Burridge’s green eyes, lending them a charm | 
beyond that of the brightest blue or most spark. | 
ling black, if they only shone with pride and 
self-complacency. Well, such as he was, he 
had one ardent admirer who thought his per- 
sou all perfection—that one was himself. It! 
was a very original ideas; and if such an one 
does sometimes strike great minds, we have 
generally remarked that those minds belong | 
to the ugliest people. Mr. Burridge was of a 
good family, and he had several valuable con- 
nexions. He had a cousin in the ministry; | 
one nephew an eminent bankers and one a! 
reviewer; yet until this sudden change in his | 
fortune he had lived in great seclusion. He 
thought it a curious coincidence, that a short | 
time after this accession, and just when he no | 
longer needed it, his cousin, the minister, | 
should present him with a very handsome | 


adwice, you will.’ ‘Did you ever see Miss 


‘been ordered by his physician to be well rubbed | 


with horse-hair gloves every morning, happened 
one day in the country to see ‘Tim rubbing 
struck him. He offered to take him into his 
pounds a-year. ‘Tim, though the son of a 
small farmer, was dazzled by the thought of 
‘Lunnon,’ teased his parents into consenting, 
and transferred his wonderful rubbing powers 
from the colt to Burridge. We have said that 
Burridge’s unostentatious and humble mode of 
lite, his somewhat shabby dress, uncouth man- 
ners, and penurions habits, prevented the world 
from detecting in him the marrying man. The 
world is often so deceived: a bland, smiling, 
gallant favourite of the ladies, with a well-ap- 
pointed town and country house, an equipage, 
a lady’s horse, and a grand piano, is often a 
mere decoy—an ignis fatuus, leading beauty 


sinecure. Some spiteful people thought that|into the slough of Despond; he is too comfort- 


| Jessica Thornton, Tim?’ ‘ Yes, sur, she gave 
|me a shilling once.” * Very extravagant that,’ 


|down a colt, The zeal and energy of the lad | answered Burridge, shaking his head. ‘ She 


|gave it me, sur, when I took that ‘ere note 


' service, and give him his board, livery, and five|from you, a hasking for the hophodildock, 


|when you had the rheumatis, and she asked 
all about it, and told me how to use it; and 
then she said, ‘Good-by, ‘Lim,’ and she give 
me a shilling? ‘Ah! twas then she gave 
it him,’ muttered Burridge: ‘that makes « 
|difference. Tim, should you like to have a 
mistress 2? ‘No, sur,’ said Tim, reddening 
with anger, ‘I walues wartue and repitation as 
father done afore me; but I shouldn’t object 
to a wife, if I could afford one.’ ‘ You mis- 
take me,’ said Burridge, gravely, ‘I mean, 
should you like me to have a wife ?—as I am 
your master, my wife would be your mistress. 
‘Oh! what, a grand lady, sur! in course she 
would—I shouldn't object, sur, if she wor 
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at : 
sootable.” ‘But don’t you think, Tim, I'’m|  BoORROW’s GIPSTES OF SPAIN: VOL. IL. adopted the Spanish grammatical forms to their 
too old to marry?’ ‘No, sur, but I thinks [Second notice : conclusion. } own language, have also assumed to their poetry 
you're too old to be single.’ ‘Bravo! Tim, a) We return with satisfaction to our promised | something of the Spanish assonantal rhymes, 
capital answer. I begin to think so too. | notice of the second volume of Mr. Borrow’s | but never the consonantal. It may be neces- 
Well, I’m going out. First, I shall go into | curious work, to the first of which we, a fort-| sary to explain that the former consists of cor- 
the city, to buy some of those eight-penny- | night ago, surrendered a considerable portion | responding vowels only, as the latter, if em- 
halfpenny gloves I've seen advertised : —the | of our impression. If our present remarks and ployed, would consist of similar consonants. 
idea of paying half-a-crown for light kid |extracts are not so entertaining, we are not) Mr. Borrow observes :— 
gloves, that one can’t wear a dozen times without hopes that they will not be less useful} ‘* This gipsy poetry consists of quartets, or 
without the expense of having them cleaned, |and interesting, and especially to those who|rather couplets, but, two rhymes being dis- 
when one can get them for eight-pence half- | agree with us in thinking that the illustration | cernible, and those generally imperfect, the 
penny, by just looking about one! And then | of the gipsy tongue is a matter of much philo-| vowels alone agreeing in sound. Occasionally, 
J shall call at the Vernons. Now, Tim, be | logical importance. | however, sixains, or stanzas of six lines, are to 
careful, and don’t waste any thing. Mr.| From this volume we learn that the gipsies| be found, but this is of rare occurrence. The 
Medler, over the way, tells me he sometimes | have their poetry, and such as might naturally; thought, anecdote, or adventure described is 
sees a. blazing fire in this room when I’m amt, |e expected from their lawless and vagabond | seldom carried beyond one stanza, in which 
and that you seem to be sauntering about, |race, the subjects being cattle-stealing, im-, every thing is expressed which the poet wishes 
looking out of the window, and doing nothing!’ | prisonments, love, robbery, assassination, exe-|to impart. This feature will appear singular 
‘It's nothing but his wiciousness, sur. I) cutions, &c., with allusions to peculiar customs , to those who are unacquainted with the charac. 
never has a good fire, but when I'm expecting | and unrestrained passions :— jter of the popular poetry of the south, and are 
you, and afeard you'll be cold. I’m above| ‘* Here we behold a swine running down a! accustomed to the redundancy, and frequently 
iurning the coals up for myself; it’s a wile | hill, calling to the gipsy to steal him, which he! tedious repetition, of a more polished muse. 
inwention; and I never looks out a window | will most assuredly accomplish by means of his | it will be well to inform such that the greatest 
ut to see whether you’re a coming, sur, and | intoxicating drao—a gipsy reclining sick on the | part of the poetry sung in the south, and espe- 
then, sure enough, I sees him; he does nothing | prison floor, beseeches his wife to intercede with | cially in Spain, is extemporary. The musician 
Int spy and tell tales. He’s no gentleman, | the alcayde for the removal of the chain whose | composes it at the stretch of his voice, whilst 
I'm sure.’ ‘Yes, Tim, heis: sospeak respect- | weight is bursting his body: the moon arises, his fingers are tugging at the guitar; which 
fully of him.’ * Well, sur, and if he is, all} and two gipsies, who are about to steal a steed, | style of composition is by no means favourable 
men is hequals, according to natur and immu-| perceive a Spaniard and instantly flee, Some-| toa long and connected series of thought. Of 
table justis, both he as wurks and he as sits at| times expressions of wild power and romantic | course the greatest part of this species of poetry 
home hidle, a running of him down; and he| interest occur. The swarthy lover threatens perishes as soon as born. A stanza, however, 
‘ave wounded a hequal in a tender pint !’|to slay his betrothed, even at the feet of Jesus, |is sometimes caught up by the by-standers, and 
‘Keep such folly to yourself, ‘tim: I am should she prove unfaithful. And another {committed to memory; and, being frequently 
going to the Vernons. That gruel was ex-|hopes to bear away a beauty of Spanish race, | repeated, makes in time the circuit of the coun. 
vellent—you can finish it—these is plenty left,|by the magic sound of a word of Rommany try. For example, the stanza about Coruncho 
with a piece of bread, it will do for your| whispered in her ear at the window. Amongst, Lopez, which was originally made at the gate 
dinner; and mind you have my broth and | these effusions are even to be found tender and of a venta by a Miquelet,* who was conducting 
boiled mutton, with the turnips well mashed, | beautiful thoughts; for Thugs and Gitanos the said Lopez to the galleys for a robbery. It 
ready by five. There, do I look well in front, | have their moments of gentleness. ‘True it is|is at present sung through the whole of the 
with this coat, Tim ?? ‘You looks most be-| that such are few and far between, as a flower! Peninsula, however insignificant it may sound 
coming, sur.? * And how do I look behind ?’}or a shrub are here and there seen springing | to foreign ears:— 
‘Better still, sur,’ said Tim, following to open | up from the interstices of the rugged and fright- ! * Curoncho Lopez, gallant lad, 
the door: then returning, he stirred up the | ful rocks of which the Spanish sierras are com- | — warts, oy Sows — = ” 
fire, and extravagantly put on two bundles | posed : a wicked mother is afraid to pray to the And therefore to the galleys sad. F 
of wood. Better still,” he muttered to him-| Lord with her own lips, and calls on her inno- Coruncho now I guide.” 
self, ‘at least to my taste: I’m glad enough to | cent babe to beseech Him to restore peace and} The couplets of the Gitanos are composed in 
see your back for a time, master.— Nice, | comfort to her heart: an imprisoned youth ap-'the same off-hand manner, and exactly resem- 
indeed !? he said, tasting the wretched Inke-j| pears to have no earthly friend on whom he! ble in metre the popular ditties of the Span- 
warm remains of the gruel: ‘master and I|can rely, save his sister, and wishes for a mes- jards. In spirit, however, as well as language, 
are of wery different opinions on that pint. | senger to carry unto her the tale of his suffer-| they are in general widely different, as they 
Yet he aint a bad master neither ; and I, being | ings, confident that she would hasten at once mostly relate to the cipsies and their affairs, 
4 good survant, desarves good fare!’ So/ to his assistance. And what can be more and not unfrequently abound with abuse of the 
saying, Tim threw the gruel under the grate ;| touching than the speech of the relenting lover | Busné, or Spaniards. Many of these creations 
retired to a sort of larder, returned with a| to the fair one whom he has outraged ?— have, like the stanza of Coruncho Lopez, been 
gridiron and a large piece of the mutton origi- « Extend to me the hand so small, wafted over Spain amongst the gipsy tribes, 
nally destined for his master’s dinner ; he Wherein I see thee weep, and are even frequently repeated by the 
bnviled it, then taking a key out of the pocket - nae pb many ee all Spaniards themselves ; at least, by those who 
of the coat Burridge had just taken off, he ee oe _— affect to imitate the phraseology of the Gitanos. 
opened a cellaret, and mixed himself a splendid} In some fifty pages of Zincali poetry, with a 'Phose which appear in the present collection 
tumbler of brandy and water ; drew down the | translation on opposite pages, the reader must consist partly of such couplets, and partly of 
Minds, put his feet on the fender, warmed | not, however, expect the slightest connexion. such as we have ourselves taken down, as soon 
himself before the now excellent fire, and said, | The verses are quite distinct from each other, as they originated, not unfrequently in the 
rubbing his hands with delight, ‘That's what|and touch on altogether different points. They! midst ‘of a circle of these singular people, 
J calls comfort, I only wishes Mrs. Flounce|are in this respect even more irregular than dancing and singing to their wild music. In 
were here, on the other side, with just such|the Persian odes, which have and refer to a no instance have they been subjected to modi- 
another glass). How my arm do ache with} general theme; such as love, wine, devotion, fication; and the English translation is, in 
rubbing master down! Come, it would be|&c., though the parts are dissociated by the general, very faithful to the original, as will 
too bad to work like a ’oss, and then dine on {irregularity of the allusions. In the gipsy easily be perceived by referring to the lexicon. 
water-gruel, and that with all the good out of | poetry, on the contrary, there are short snatches, 'Py those who may feel disposed to find fault 
the grits—master took care of that! Ah!jand snatches only, of every possible subject with or criticise these sones, we have to ob. 
these are the best renowaters after all —| huddled together: mere verses, one or two of serve, that the present work has been written 
they beats the patent ’oss-’air ones all to| which seem usually to make a separate song, with no other view than to depict the Gitanos 
nothing !” placed accidentally in juxtaposition, by the such as they are, and to illustrate their cha. 
From this, the first chapter, we would have| memory or whim of the reciter (if not by the yacter ; and, on that account, we have en- 
our readers surmise the talent displayed in the | collocation of Mr. Borrow !), and with no other qeavoured, as much as possible, to bring them 
three-volume sequel; and if they look for] link to unite them, if union it can be called;— before the reader, and to make them speak for 
ouly a pleasant and amusing tale they will not} very nearly if not precisely such, we believe, | themselves. ‘They are a half civilised, un- 
be disappointed. are the wild chants, proverbs, and distiches of jettered people, proverbial for a species of 
the ruder Tatar tribes to this day ! { . sekecesbaii 








The gipsies of Spain, however, as they have, 
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knavish acuteness, which serves them in lieu 
of wisdom. To place in the mouth of such 
beings the high-flown sentiments of modern 
poetry would not answer our purpose, though 
several authors have not shrunk from such an 
absurdity. These couplets have been collected 
in Estremadura and New Castile, in Valencia 
and Andalusia, the four provinces where the 
Gitano race most abounds. We wish, how- 
ever, to remark, that they constitute scarcely 
a tenth part of our original gleanings, from 
which we have selected one hundred of the 
most remarkable and interesting.” 

For the various illustrations alluded to, we 





| 
| 


must trespass rather largely on the gipsy | 


rhymes :-— 


Ampenado de los Busnés 
Esto Calo no ha sinado. 
Toda la erachi pirando 
Emposuno, emposuno, 
Con las acais pincherando 
Para dicar el Busno 
Que le diiiele con el chulo. 
No hay quien liguerele las nuevas 
A la chabori de min dai, 
Que en el triste del veo 
Me sinelan nicabando la metepe ? 
I left my house and walk’d about, 
They seized me fast and bound; 
It isa gipsy thief, they shout, 
The Spaniards here have found. 
From out the prison me they led, 
Before the scribe they brought ; 
It is no sipsy thief, he said, 
The Spaniards here have caught. 
Throughout the night, the dusky night, 


** Me ligeuron al vero, 
Por medio de una estaripel, 
Le penelo a mi romi, 
Que la mequelo con mi chabore. 


Abillelo del vero, 

Diqué a mi chabori, 

He penado 4 mi romi: 

Io me chalo de aqui. 

Cuando me blejelo en mi gra, 
Mi chabori al atras, 

Ustilelo io la pusca, 
Empiezan daraiiar. 

Manguela chabori, 

Si estas en gracia de Undebel, 
Que me salga araquerarme, 
Descanso 4 mi suncué, 

El! chuquel de Juanito 

Bien puede chalar con cuidao, 
Que los Cales de Lleira 

Le quieren ditiar un pucazo. 
Nueve bejis hace hoy 

Que chalaste de mi quer, 
Abillar 4 Santo Christo, 

A diiarle cuenta a Undebel. 
Mal fin terele el Crallis, 

Que lo caquero, 

Ligueré a mi batus y min dai, 
Y me mequeld. 


Unto a refuge me they led, 
To save from dungeon «rear; 
Then sighing to my wife | said, 
I leave my baby dear. 
Back from the refuge soon I sped, 
My child’s sweet face to see ; 
Then sternly to my wife I said, 
You’veseen the last of me. 
O when I sit my courser bold, 
My bantling in my rear, 
And in my hand my musket hold, 
O how they quake for fear ! 
Pray, little baby, pray the Lor¢, 
Since guiltless still thou art, 
That peace and comfort he afford 
To this poor troubled heart. 
The false Juanito, day and nig 1t, 
Had best with caution go, 
The gipsy carles of Yeira height, 
Have sworn to lay him low. 
Nine years are past since this abode 
Thou left'st to grief a prey, 


And took’st to Christ the heavenward road, 


To him account to pay. 

Upon the king may evils pour, 
Such ills from him I’ve borne, 
From me my parents loved he tore, 

I now am left forlorn. 
. . . * * 
El gate de mi trupo, 
No se muchobela en pani, 
Se muchobela con la rati, 
De Juanito Rali. 
He costunado en mi gra, 
Con Juanito Rali, 
Al sicobar por l'ulicha, 
Un pucazo io le di. 
1 wash’d not in the limpid flood, 
The shirt which binds my frame; 
But in Juanito Ralli’s blood, 
1 bravely wash’d the same. 
I sallied forth upon my grey, 
With him my hated foe, 
And when we reach’d the narrow way, 
I dealt a dagger blow. 
” - al * * 
Me chalo de mi quer, 
En lulicha m’ustilaron ; 
Ampenado de los Busnés, 
Este Calo ha sinado. 
Me sicobaron del estaripel, 
Me liguéron al libano; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


I prowl in silence round, f 

And with my eyes look left and right, 
For him, the Spanish hound, 

That with my knife | him may smite, 
And to the vitals wound, 

Will no one to the sister bear 
News of her brother’s plight, 

How in this cell of dark despair 
To cruel death he’s dight ? 

* * * * 
Por la ulicha van beando 
Vasos finos de cristal ; 
Dai merca mangue uno, 
Que lo camelo estrenar. 


or any of the languages generally termed 
learned, being considered in any light but ae. 
complishments ; though not so the possession of 
thieves’ slang or the dialect of the Gitanos, the 
knowledge of a few words of which invariably 
creates a certain degree of respect, as indi. 
cating that the individual is somewhat versed 
in that kind of life, or trato, for which alone 
the Andalusians have any kind of regard. |, 
Andalusia the Gitano has been studied by thos 
who, for various reasons, have mingled with 
the Gitanos. It is tolerably well understood by 
the chalanes, or jockeys, who have picked wy) 
many words in the fairs and market-places 
which the former frequent. It has, however, 
been cultivated to a greater degree by other 
individuals, who have sought the society of the 
Gitanos from a zest for their habits, their 
dances, and their songs; and such individuals 
have belonged to all classes, amongst them 
noblemen and members of the priestly order. 
Perhaps no people in Andalusia have been move 
addicted in general to the acquaintance of the 
Gitanos than the friars, and pre-eminently 
amongst these the half-jockey, half-religious 
| personages of the Cartujan convent at Xeres. 
This community, now suppressed, was, as is 








No camelo romi 
Que camela chinoro; 
Chalo por las cachimanis 
Beando el penacoro. 
Within the street they’re selling, see, 
Vases of crystal fine; 
Dear mother, purchase one for me, 
1° fill it up with wine. 
1 hate a wife who sits at home 
A-fondling aye her child, 
Unto the brandy shops I roam, 
And drink till I am wild. 
* * * * 
Si pasaras por la cangri 
Trin berjis despues de mi mular, 
Si araqueras por min nao 
Respondiéra mi cocal. 
When I in grave three years have lain, 
If thou shouldst pass thereby, 
And but to breathe my name shouldst deign, 
My dead bones would reply: 
* * * * * 
Si tu te romandiiiaras 
Y io lo supicéra, 
To vestiria todo min trupos 
De bayeta negra. 
If thou another man slyuldst wed, 
And I the same should know, 
In mourning clad, from foot to head, 
For ever I would go. 
* * * . 
Un chibe los Cales 
Han gastado olibeas de seda, 
Y acana por sus desgracias 
Gastan saces con cadenas, 
Brown Egypt's race in days of old 
Were wont silk hose to wear; 
But for their sins so manifold 
They now must fetters bear. 
* * * * 
La romi que io camelo, 
Si otro me la camelira, 
Sacaria la chuli 
¥ la fila le cortara, 
O el me la cortara a mi. 
The girl I love more dear than life 
Should other gallant woo, 

I'd straight unsheath my dungeon knife 
And cut his weasand through, 
Or he, the conquerer in the strife, 

The same to me should do,” 


The following also relates to some curious 
illustrations :— 


* Though not destitute of talent, the A nda-| 


lusians are not much addicted to intellectual 
pursuits, at least in the present day. The 


A a. os | 
person in most esteem among them is iiiva- 


riably the greatest majo, and to acquire tihat 
character it is necessary to appear in the ditess 
of a merry andrew, to bully, swagger, : 1nd 
smoke continually, to dance passably, and to 
strum the guitar. They are fond of obsceni ty, 
and what they term picardias. Amongst th em 





learning is at a terrible discount, Greek, Lat. i, 


| well known, in possession of a celebrated breed 
of horses, which fed in the pastures of the cou. 
vent, and from which they derived no incon. 
| siderable part of their revenue. These rever. 
jend gentlemen seem to have been much better 
versed in the points of a horse than in pointy 
lof theology, and to have understood thieves’ 
slang and Gitano far better than the language 
of the Vulgate. A chalan, who had some 
knowledge of the Gitano, related to me the 
following singular anecdote in connexion with 
this subject. He had occasion to go to tle 
convent, having been long in treaty with the 
friars for a steed which he had been commis- 
sioned by a nobleman to buy at any reasonable 
price. The friars, however, were exorbitant it 
their demands. On arriving at the gate, he 
sang to the friar who opened it, a couplet 
which he had composed in the gipsy tongue, iu 
which he stated the highest price which he 
was authorised to give for the animal in ques- 
tion; whereupon the friar instantly answered 
in the same tongue in an extemporary couplet 
full of abuse of him and his employer, aud 
forthwith slammed the door in the face of the 
disconcerted jockey.” 

We must not be considered hypercritical 
in objecting to the words Egypt or Egyptian 
as translations of the original terms Calo and 
Roma. This mode of rendering words by their 
| supposed equivalents is destructive of verisim- 
litude and very dangerous to philological in- 
quiry ; and in the present case these substitu 
tions mislead, whereas the proper gipsy terms 
produce strange associations that may be worth 
investigating by those who possess facilities 
for the task of developing their origin and 
history. 

There is a chapter on spurious gipsy poetry 
which is curious chiefly as shewing that— 

“ The Gitanos, abject and vile as they have 
ever been, have nevertheless found admirers 
in Spain, individuals who have taken pleasure 
|in their phraseology, pronunciation, and way (! 
life; but above all, in the songs and dances 
of the females. This desire for cultivating 
their acquaintance is chiefly prevalent in Ar 
‘dalusia, where, indeed, they most abound ; 
‘and more especially in the town of Seville, the 
|capital of the province, where, in the barrio 
‘or Faubourg of Triana, a large Gitano colony 
has long flourished, with the denizens of which 
jit is at all times easy to have intercourse, 
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especially to those who are free of their money, 
and are willing to purchase such a gratification 
at the expense of dollars and pesetas. When 
we consider the character of the Andalusians 
in general, we shall find little to surprise us 
in this predilection for the Gitanos. 


been born again, and rejoin them by paying 
reverence to Buddh, as individual gipsies have 
said, that however the souls of their race may 
go a-wandering they are sure to rejoin each 
other at last. 


| strikes us that no sufficient, nor, in fact, any 


distinction whatever, has been hitherto made 
between the Moors and Arabs; as regards 
Spain, especially. Yet it is unquestionable 


This hymy is chanted in their, that the former were originally a very different 
They are|respective languages by Buddhists of most| race from the latter, and, probably, quite as 


an indolent, frivolous people, fond of dancing!lands, by the Chinese and Cingalese, by the! ancient, if not more so; and from the speci- 


and song, and sensual amusements. 
under the most glorious sun and benign heaven 
in Europe, and their country is by nature rich 
and fertile, yet in no province of Spain is there 
more beggary and misery; the greatest part 


the Mandchou Tartars, and it is from the 
Mandchou that the present version has been 
made.” 

Mr. Borrow adopts the opinion that the 


They live| Mongolians, and by the present lords of China,! mens we have seen, the Rommany language 


contains a large proportion of Moorish words, 
| though certainly not of Arabic, the two having 
‘been commonly, but erroneously, considered 
| identical by writers, though, in reality, the 


of the land being uncultivated, and producing |gipsies bear many traces of the Sanscrit origin | greatest difference exists between them. 


nothing but thorns and brushwood, affording | of their language. 


This is a favourite theory 


We come next to the robber language, which 


in itself a striking emblem of the moral state] with some Continental scholars ; but since the|is distinct from the gipsy Rommany, though 


of its inhabitants.” 
And that “from what we can learn, the 


Persian is also, as the author observes, largely 
connected with their tongue, it might, perhaps, 


| often confounded with it :— 
* The name of this jargon varies with the 


composers of this literature flourished chiefly be more reasonable to suppose the rude Rom-| country in which it is spoken. In Spain, it is 


at the commencement of the present century: | many from the dialects common to both Persia} called * Germania ; 


’ in France, * Argot ;° in 


Father Manso is said to have been one of the {and India in an early age,* than from the; Germany, ‘ Rothwelsch,’ or red Italian; in 


last. Many of their compositions, which are | 


both in poetry and prose, exist in manuscript 
in a compilation made by one Luis Lobo. 


highly refined and difficult Sanscrit. 
Contrary to Mr. Borrow’s opinion, the nu- 


It|merals one to ten, which he quotes, do not; thieves’ Latin,’ &c. 


| Italy, ‘ Gergo ;’ whilst in England it is known 
; by many names, for example, ‘cant, slang, 
The most remarkable 


has never been our fortune to see this com-| prove his case, since these might be, and pro-! circumstance connected with the history of this 
pilation, which, indeed, we scarcely regret, as a‘ bably were, borrowed from a more civilised | jargon is, that in all the countries in which 


rather curious circumstance has afforded us a 
perfect knowledge of its contents.” 

But we need not quote any of these imita- 
tions; and therefore pass on to the belief in the 
metempsychosis :— 

“In many portions of the present work, 
allusion has been made to the want of any 
fixed or certain religious opinions amongst the 
gipsies, since their appearance in Europe. Of 
their original religion, whatever it was, no 
vestige seems to remain, save some vague ideas 
of metempsychosis, which are still oecasionally 
to be found amongst them in England and in 
Russia, and the remembrance of which has not 
altogether disappeared from those of Spain. 
India is the proper home of that superstition, 
from whence, by the transmigration of nations, 
or by other circumstances, it was conveyed, at 
an early period, to more westerly regions, 
where it subsequently fell into total discredit. 
At present no trace of it is found in the west, 
except amongst the gipsies, whose arrival dates 
from a very modern period. This attachment 
of the gipsy race to metempsychosis, or even 
their remembrance of it, is one of the distin- 
guishing marks of their Indian extraction. It 
pertains as much to India, as do their com- 
plesions, and the broken jargon which they 
speak: it connects them with Buddh and 
Brahma. The wild dream of spiritual wander- 
ing through millions of ages, even through 
calaps, when the world itself! goes to wreck, 
till, by enormous penance and mortification, 
the state is attained where there is no pain, no 
birth, and no death, forms an essential part of 
the two great religious systems of India. It is 
with the view of affording the reader some 
idea of what the original religion of the gipsies 
may possibly have been, that we lay before him 
a synopsis of Buddhism, contained in a brief 
but singularly comprehensive hymn to Buddh, 
or, as he is called by the Tartars, the Great 
Foutsa, who seems to have been the father 
of religious imposture, and whose system was 
subsequently modified by Brahma for the 
worse. The gipsies know not Buddh by name, 
but they unconsciously acknowledge him when 
they declare, as they have been known to do, 
that it is useless to execute them, as they 
cannot die; for such doctrine is his own, and 
from him it sprang. In the following hymn 
the transmigration of souls is distinctly alluded 
to. The human or dragon spirit, bereft of 
kindred, solitary and desolate, may discover 
the spot where its parents and kindred have 





jgipsy speech as to the Sclavonic. 





state and race; but that this last was the San- 
scrit,+ and not the ancient Persian, is very far 
from clear, or even likely; since the Rommany 
has far greater affinity with the latter than with 
either modern Persian or Sanscrit. In truth, 
those lawless tribes approach in their customs 
and prejudices much nearer to the Tatar than 
to the secluded and systematic Brahmans ; and 
their proper names, and even the wild prin- 
ciple of their very existence, assimilate to the 
former, and identify them as of the same 
family. We doubt the fact of any “ particular 
reason’ for their wanderings, beyond the va- 
grant habits of one of the lowest and most idle 
castes ; and there is certainly nothing like an 
authentic tradition to support or countenance 
that assumption. The large number of pure 
Sclavonic words in the gipsy tongue is ac- 
counted for, according to Mr. Borrow, by their 
previous sojourn in the Russian Steppes, before 
reaching Europe; but the Sclavonic itself is 
too closely connected with the early Asiatic 
tongues to which we refer, to leave a doubt 
that many of the words are as native to the 
For the 
assertion made on the authority of Palmi- 
reno, that at one period these wanderers, 
“the gipsy nation, or at least the Spanish 
branch thereof, understood the (modern) Greek 
language well, besides their own Indian dia- 
lect, and used it in Spain, occasionally, down 
to 1540." It would seem from the evidence 
adduced, at least, that this knowledge was con- 
fined to a part of the race, even in 1417 ; as 
the cited words of Lorenzo Palmirefio are, 
* Some understood it, others did not.” And 
this was at best but *‘ the vulgar Greek of the 
Morea and the Archipelago,” into which a 
foreign and Eastern element largely enters. 
The gipsies, who appeared almost simultane- 
ously in various parts of the civilised world, 
had probably some portion of their race amongst 
the Spanish Moors, also; and, indeed, this is 
certified by ancient native ballads. But it 


* The intermixture of Greek, too. Alexander con- 
quered both Persia and India. 
+ The resemblance is nevertheless very close of 
Gipsy. Sanscrit. 
Jek Ega 
Dui Du Dvaya 
Trin Se Treya 
Schtar Chehar Tschatvar 
Pansch Pansch Pantscha 
Tschov Schesche Schasda 
of i Sapta 
Aschta 
Nava 
Dascha 


Persian. 
Ek 


Désch 


|it is spoken, it has invariabiy, by the authors 
| who have treated of it, and who are numerous, 
| been confounded with the gipsy language, and 
| asserted to be the speech of those wanderers who 
| have so long infested Europe under the name of 
| Gitanos, &c.” 

| The assertion is obviously too futile to re- 
quire our reader’s time and: pastime for refu. 
tation. The ‘ Miscellanies in the Gipsy 
Language,”’ that succeed the vocabulary of 
this latter, and conclude the volume, shew, 
like the various translations of the Gospel 
jinto African and American tongues, a large 
interfusion of Spanish, necessitated by the 
want of abstract terms amongst barbarous 
races. 

In conclusion, we have only again cordially 
to recommend these very curious volumes, 
| and quote two or three translated specimens of 
| gipsy proverbs, &c. at the end :— 

‘A bird in the hand is worth more than a 
hundred flying. 

** It is worth more to be the head of a mouse 
than the tail of a lion. 

** Although thou seest me dressed in wool, 
Tam no sheep. 

* Truth with falsechood—Breeches of silk, 
and stockings of wool. 

* The dog who walks, finds a bone. 

* The river which makes a noise, has either 
water or stones. 

** The Evils of Conenbinage.—It is always a 
strange danger for a man to live in concu- 
binage, because all turns to jealousy and quar- 
relling; and at last they live in the favour of 
all the devils, voiding oaths and curses: so 
that what is cheap turns out dear. So the 
best we can do, is to cast a bridle on love, 
and trust to no woman, for they make a man 
mad.” 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

Nouveau Magasin des Enfans. Vols. IV. 
and V. 32mo. Paris, 1841. A la Librairie 
Protestante de M. Delay. 

On a former occasion we noticed briefly the 

three first volumes of this meritorious pub- 

lication; and we stated that the Protestant 
principles which it inculeated, and the simple 
and pure style of French in which it is written, 
make it desirable that it shonld be better 
known in English schools and families. Works 
written in a similar spirit are extremely rare 
in France; and it is next to impossible in 
SEngland to procure French reading - books 
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which are fitted for the instruction of children 
under the two reports of style and morality. 
The two first volumes of this work, which is 
written by a lady of rank and talent, were 
published, as we are informed, at the épogue 
when M. Guizot was Minister of Public In- 
struction, who honoured them with his parti- 
cular approbation, and caused several hundred 
copies to be distributed in the Protestant 
schools in France. 

We recommend strongly these volumes, as 
containing a mixture of narratives and con- 
versations, which, for the children of English 


Seven towns contended for the honour of being 
the birthplace of Homer; but that is surely no 
precedent for two conjoining towns having a 
contest of this kind; and we trust the matter 
may be settled without a civil war. The dis- 
pute, we understand, is between the erection of 
places for the business of the Association, or 
the obtaining of good buildings already in ex- 
istence. In the one case, Devonport, in the 
other, Plymouth, would be the immediate scene 
of operations. As something of an offset against 
this unpleasantness, we may notice that the 
postponement of the meeting to the end of July, 


families, will have the great advantage of accus- 
toming them to the different forms of the French 
language. ‘The subjects are varied; some- 
times a father employs the evenings of Sunday 
in instructing his children in the sacred his- 
tory; sometimes a mother instils into them 
the first notions of natural history, in a con- : Bee 
versation after their visit to the menagerie, or Fripay, 23d April.— Mr. Macilwain, * On 
teaches them the outlines of Scripture or ge-|Payn’s Invention for resisting Decomposition, 
neral geography, by explaining a map. These applied to the Preservation and Economy of 
conversations are interspersed with little stories | Provisions.” We have already directed the 
taken from real life, intended at the same time |@ttention of our readers to the value of this 
to amuse and instruct, by inculcating just ideas |nvention ; not, however, “for resisting decom- 
and good sentiments. | position,” but for effecting the pickling or 
The Parliamentary Pocket Companion for 1841 Cering process in the shortest possible time, in 

(the 9th year), including « Compendious the most complete manner, by thoroughly im- 

Peerage. By C. R. Dodd, Esq. 24mo, | Pregnating with brine the innermost fibre of a 

pp- 228. London, 1841. Whittaker and Co. |™ass of meat, and by rendering the operation 
Pracrice, they say, makes perfection; and independent of temperature or climate. The 
truly the phrase is very applicable to these thousand carcasses annually left to decay in| 
publications of Mr. Dodd. He began well, | South America (the cattle are slain there gene- 
more carefully and better than we had been Tally for the sake of the hides only), may be 
accustumed to; and the encouragement he has | Preserved for food for man ; and to come nearer 
so justly met, so far (as is too often the case) home, the summer's waste may be garnered up 
from having relaxed his efforts, seems only to fer winter’s want. In London alone, so we 
have excited him to greater research, and, Understood Mr. Macilwain, the loss of meat in 


is likely to secure the presence of the Earl of 
Morley, one of the vice-presidents, now on the 
Continent, and who could not have attended at 
an earlier period. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 








consequently, greater accuracy and usefulness, | bot weather is so enormous, that were there 
At a time when parliamentary politics and @"Y, ready mode of preserving when salt in the| 
divisions are of such paramount importance, 'dinary method will not strike, as it is termed, | 
this little volume is a guide of the most de., the animal food saved would be sufficient to’ 
sirable kind, being full of valuable information S"pply the whole ot the destitute of the United | 
of every sort connected with the subject. ingdom. — Payn’s invention affords the ready 

Colin Clink. By Charles Hooton, Esq. mode required. We need not, however, now | 

3 vols. 12mo. London, 1841. Bentley. describe the process, so clearly and practically | 
TuE principal portion of this clever work, with illustrated at the Royal Institution, nor dwell, 
illustrations, has, as is now much the practice, 9" the principles upon which preservation from | 
appeared in a monthly magazine—“ Bentley’s decomposition depends, or other facts brought | 
Miscellany,” and greets readers pro secundo in forward, or opinions stated ; suffice it to say, | 
a collected and finished form. We observe that the wide range of subject involved in the | 
that it is considerably modified and enlarged ®n0uncement was discussed with good effect , 
towards the end; and, altogether, affords a fair 214 most successfully. | 
sample of the light and entertaining sketchy , 
reading of the day. ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
An Illustrative Key to the Political Sketches of (Anniversary Mecting.) 

H.B. From No. J. to No. 600. 8vo. pp. Tue anniversary meeting was held on Thurs- 

448. London, 1841. M‘Lean. day, Viscount Braybrooke in the chair.—The 
Tits handsome volume is worthy of its sub-| usual reports were read; they formed an ag- 


ject—subjects ;—and though H.B. has told 
his own stories in the most popular of popular 
ways, will be found to be a valuable addition 
to his wide and fertile range of caricatura. It 
is true that every body to a certain degree 
understands and relishes his humour, but 
these pages explain it more fully and point- 
edly, and shew us many features which escape 
casual observation. It is cleverly written, and 
will be an inseparable companion to the pic- 
torial history of our times, as conceived and 
embodied by H.B. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

WE are sorry to hear something of a jealous 

misunderstanding between Plymouth and De- 

vonport, touching the preparations for the 

reception of the Meetivg at the end of July. 


gregate of the monthly reports which appeared 
in the Literary Gazette as they are read. The 
abstract shewed that, on the income for the 
year 1840, as compared with that of the preced- 
ing year, there was a decrease of 6997. 10s. 10d. ; 
the falling off of the receipts under the im- 
portant head of admissions to the Gardens 
amounting to 4192. 14s. ‘The arrears of sub- 
scriptions were also spoken of as considerable. 
‘A comparison of the liabilities of the Society 
at the close of the years 1839 and 1840 ex- 
hibits a satisfactory decrease in favour of 


._ the latter year, amounting to the sum of 


9967. 10s. 1d., and thereare no contracts pending. 


| Lhe Earl of Derby was re-elected President ; C. 
| Drummond, Esq. Treasurer ; and W. Ogilby, 
| Esq. Secretary.—A special meeting was fixed 


for the 20th of May, to determine the final 
position of the preserved collection.—The num- 
ber of fellows at the present date is 2893. 





PARIS LETTER. 
April 27, 1841, 

Academy of Sciences. Sitting of April19. 
Much valuable time was lost this day, or rather 
the whole sitting was occupied, with the hear. 
ing of a paper by M. Libri, containing a strong 
attack on the Bureau des Longitudes, and the 
members of which it is composed. It is not 
worth while to take any notice of this contro. 
versy, which all friends of science must la. 
ment, further than to say, that it turned on 
some remarks made against the accuracy of 
M. Libri’s observations, and on his reply to 
them. 

M. Arago presented to the Academy an 
instrument by Rhunkoffer, with which M., 
Melloni now makes his experiments on radi. 
ating heat. It was a great improvement on 
what was commonly known as Melloni’s ap. 
paratus.A note was read from M. Nizzoli, 
a gentleman in the French consular department 
at Zante,‘ On the Great Earthquake of Oc. 
tober 30.” M. Arago was instructed to report 
upon it.—M. Cousinery presented a paper, * On 
the Characters of Divisibility of any Number 
whatever, by any prime number out of the 
first hundred.” A memoir by M. Laugier ‘On 
the Spots of the Sun’ was read. 

M. Leroux de Liney has just sent out a new 
edition of the “ Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles,” a 
work that had become exceedingly scarce. I: 
makes two small 18mo. volumes, which are 
beautifully got up by Paulin at the low price of 
sevenfrancs. M. Leroux de Liney is agood anti- 
quarian, as is well known, and this edition does 
him credit.— There is a very nice atlas of 
France which has just made its appearance. 
The editor is M. Dusillon, and the maps (a 
separate one for each department) are on a 
large scale, engraved on steel, and beautifully 
executed.—The town is inundated with maps 
of the fortification of Paris: at all prices, and 
of all degrees of excellence.—M. Chartier, who 
holds a post in the War Office (map depart. 
ment), has published a manual for the use 
of the practical topographer and military 
surveyor; it contains all. the most approved 
methods of surveying and delineating a 
country, and is quite aw niveau with the 
present state of geodesical science.—Several 
works on local antiquities are making their 
appearance from time to time: among others 
there is a very interesting history of the Parish 
and Church of St. Etienne du Mont, recently 
compiled by M. de Maslatrie and the rector of 
the parish. It contains a govd account of all 
that cnrious part of Paris which comprises the 
old University, the Quartier St. Jacques, the 
Rue du Fouarre, &e.—The * France Litte- 
raire” is going on in very flourishing style: 
the series of lithographic plates of the best 
morceau of the Salon is nicely executed this 
year, and the letterpress comprises many art- 
cles of firstrate merit.— We have been much 
delighted jately in reading a series of feuille- 
tons in the ** France Meridionale,” a Toulouse 
paper, by a young French traveller, M. Tour. 
nal, on Italy and the Italian cities,—that is to 
say, Milan, Florence, and Rome. They are com- 
posed without pretension, are written with 
great acnteness of observation, and have taught 
us more new things about Italian antiquiues 
than we could have expected to have picked up 
in half-a-dozen set treatises. 7 

The experiment of the balloon which ad- 
mits of steerage in the air, appears to have 
been a bond fide one. The projector of the 
method is M. Sanson, formerly a bookseller 
Paris with his son; and the aeronautic ma 
chine is shaped like a fish, or rather is a solid 
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of least resistance. We have not seen or heard 
the peculiar apparatus described; and as a 
patent is about to be taken out for it, the 
method will not yet be divulged. The experi- 
ment took place in a garden at Villetaneuse, a 
pretty village between St. Denis and Mont- 
morency. 

Victor Hugo has got a new drama accepted 
at the theatre of the Porte St. Martin; and 
M. Soumet has been carrying off great applause 
at the Francais, where he has had two, if not 
‘three, new pieces performed on the same even- 
ing. 

Anantiromantic society has just been founded 
at La Ferté, Milon, the birthplace of Racine, 
called La Société Racinienne. It is to wage 


eternal war with the Hugonists. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxvorp, April 2lst.—The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. T. Scott, New Inn Hall; Rev. 
G. Rawlinson, Fellow, Rev. B. P. Clement. C. B. Wol- 
Jaston, S. Minton, Exeter College; Rev. T. W. West, 
Rey. R. A. Taylor, Magdalen Hall, 

Bachelors of Arts. —J. Le Lasaux Simmonds, St, 
Edmund Hall; R. Robertson, New Inn Hall; R. R. 
W. Lingen, Scholar of Trinity College. 

The Rev. D. A, Beaufort, M.A. of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, was admitted ad eundem. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

On Thursday, at the annual meeting, the Earl 
of Ripon, the President, in the chair, the Rev. 
R. Cattermole, Secretary, read the minutes of 
the last anniversary, which were put to the 
vote and confirmed. The Report of the Coun- 
cil for the present year was next, and on the 
proposition of the Dean of Chichester, approved. 
The chief points of novelty alluded to were, 
that the Society’s “* Transactions” were hence- 
forward to be published in an octavo form, and 
that the remanent past quartos (about 100 
complete sets) were to be obtained by members 
as yet unsupplied, or new entrants, at a mo- 
derated price. The latter must be a gratifying 
boon and inducement to gentlemen now joining 
the R.S.L. It was also stated, that in order 
toextend the literary information and useful- 
ness of the Society, a correspondence had been 
entered into with learned men, and similar in- 
stitutions in foreign countries, from whose 
communications it was anticipated a very valu- 
able addition would be made to our knowledge 
of the interesting subjects to an inquiry into 
which they applied themselves. 

The noble President then read his usual. 
address, of which all we shall observe is, that: 
ittreated of several important questions, such. 
as public education and schools, the patronage: 
of literature by the great and by governments., 
the discovery of remarkable Athenian inscrip-. 
lions, which gave a complete idiea of the navy 
of that Republic, and other points, in a man-- 
her at once so elegant and forcible, that we: 
feel any attempt to abridge or report it would 
be not only futile but injurions. As it was 
solicited to be printed for the Society, to which 
the noble Earl assented, we must request our 
readers to wait till we can present them with 
i entire. Our only regret will be, that we 
cannot present them with the impressive 
style in which it was delivered; and espe- 
cially a quotation from ‘che Jate Latin poems 
of the Marquess of Vellesley, which was 
most happily introduced on the occasion. 
wd may also state thait feeling tributes were 
P to the memory of «Jeceased members, Lords 
Mubine - i Dr. Crombie, Professor 
the works publi ” 3 and an apercu taken of 
memb published within the ye ar by living 

mbers, of a very instructive dey :ription. 
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The meeting proceeded to ballot for officers 
and council for the ensuing year, when the 
following were unanimously elected :*— 

President.—The Earl of Ripon. Vice-Presidents.—The 
Dukes of Rutland, Newcastle, and Sutherland, the Earl 
of Clare, Lord Bexley, Sir Gore Ouseley, Henry Hallam, 
W. Martin Leake, L. Hayes Petit, Esqs., and the Rev. J. 
Hume Spry, D.D. Council.—*The Earl of Burlington, 
Lord Colborne, *Sir Matthew Tierney, *B. Bond Cab- 
bell, Esq., The Rev. R. Cattermole (Secretary), The Rev. 
H. Clissold, * Newell Connop, jun, Esq., *J. Curtis, Esq., 
Sir J. Doratt, W. R. Hamilton, Esq. (Librarian and Fo- 
reign Secretary), H. Holland, Esq., W. Jerdan, Esq., *W. 
Osburn, Esq., D. Pollock, Esq., the Rev. G. ‘Tomlinson, 
W. Tooke, Esq. (Treasurer). Auditors. — Newell Con- 
— Esq., J. Morrice, Esq. Clerk and Collector.—Mr. N. 

ill. 


The scrutators having delivered up the ballot 
papers the elections were declared from the 
chair. Sir M. Tierney, with some compli- 
mentary remarks, moved the thanks of the 
meeting to the Larl of Ripon, for the admirable 
way in which he had discharged his duties, 
which being seconded, with some equally appro- 
priate observations, by Lord Duncannon, was 
carried by acclamation. Lord Ripon briefly 
returned his thanks, and expressed his readi- 
ness to continue to do all in his power to pro- 
mote the interests of the Society, increase its 
members, and extend its services in the cause 
of general literature; after which the meeting, 
highly gratified by the proceedings, was dis- 
sulved. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


nexion with the Hindus; that they had priests 
of their own, and few religious ceremonies. 
Their habitations were mostly temporary, and 
they moved about in the jungles according to 
their wants. The difficulty and danger of - 
travelling in their country is a great obstacle to 
investigation; but Dr. Wilson determined to - 
seize the first favourable opportunity for paying 
them a visit, which occurred in the year 1839. 
The principal habitation of these people is east- 
ward of the settlement of Demaun, about mid- 
way between Surat and Bombay, and thither 
the Doctor proceeded, in company with a friend, 
in the early part of the year. They passed 
through the dense and gloomy forests, and suc- 
ceeded several times in assembling considerable 
numbers of the Waralis, who very readily an- 
swered the questions that were put to them. 
The following are a few of the most character- 
istic replies: —‘* What are the names of your 
wives ?”,—‘* We never mention the names of 
our wives.” [This difficulty was over-ruled 
by each man naming his neighbour’s wife.] 
‘* How much do yon pay for a wife ?”—** Nine 
rupees and a half.” “Why don’t you give 
ten 2” It is not our custom.” ‘Do you 
keep more wives than one ?”—‘‘ Ite, re! we 
can scarcely feed one; why should we think of 
more?” ‘* When your wives disobey your 
‘commands, how do you treat them ?”—‘* We 
give them chastisement, less or more: how 
could we manage them without striking them ?” 





Aprrit 17th. The Director in the chair. — 
The Secretary read ‘An Account of Two 
Tribes of Indians named Waralis and Katodis, 
inhabiting the Jungles of the Northern Kan- 
kan,’ by the Rev. Dr. Wilson, President of 
the Bombay Branch of the Society. After 
some preliminary observations on the incorrect- 
ness of the ordinary opinion, that Brahmanism 
originated in India, and was the only religion 
professed by the Hindus, the Doctor proceeds 
to remark that many tribes in all parts of the 
Peninsula are yet in existence who have hitherto 
resisted the Brahmanical faith, or who have at 


| least so intermingled what they have admitted 
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with their ancient practices, that they are not 
considered as followers of the same faith, even 
by the most lax professors of the orthodox be- 
lief. They are mostiy confined to the moun- 
tains and forests, inaccessible to the more civi- 
lised portions of the people; and often, when 
not protected by the British government, they 
have been held as outlaws who may be mur- 
dered with impunity. This has produced its 
natural effects, and the hill tribes have often 
made deadly irruptions into the more peaceful 
territory. Under the British government this 
state of things has ceased, and these wild men 
are becoming at last peaceful, and often indus- 
trious. Some efforts have been made for their 
education, though much remains to be done. 
They have evinced an equal aptitude for in- 
struction with any other natives; and it has 
been remarked that in no case has education 
failed to produce an improvement in their 
moral conduct. Dr. Wilson’s attention has 
been directed at different times to these tribes, 
who inhabit the Bombay Presidency, and, in 
the paper read, he gives an account of two of 
them—the Waralis and the Katodis. The 
Waralis were first seen by him in December 
1834, at a Hindu village, where a few of them 
had come to sell bamboos and purchase neces- 
saries. They had long black hair, oiled bodies, 
and avery wild appearance. They spoke Ma- 
rathi, and informed him that they had no con- 

* The names with stars are new elections in the room 


of the Marquess of Northampton, Earl of Munster, Lord 
Prudhoe, Sir. T. D. Acland, the Dean of Chichester, and 





J. L. Goldsmid, Esq., six, who go out by rotation. 


* But don’t they get angry when you beat 
‘them ?”—** They get angry, of course.” ‘** Do 
|you ever whip your children?” —‘* What! 
| strike our offspring ?—we never strike them.” 
1** Do you give them any instruction ?”—** Yes ; 
we say to them, don’t be idle; work in the 
| fields; cut sticks; collect cow-dung ; sweep the 
| house ; bring water ; tie up the cows.”’ “Don’t 
|you teach them to read or write ?’?—‘*No 
Waralis can read or write.” ‘* What God do 
you worship ?”--“ We worship Waghia (the 
Lord of ‘Tigers).” ‘* How do you worship 
him ?”—‘* We give him chickens and goats ; 
break cocoa-nuts on his head; and pour oil on 
him.” ** Do you ever scold Waghia ?” —** To 
be sure we do: we say, ‘ You fellow! we have 
given you a chicken—-a goat, and yet you 
strike us! what more do you want?’” After 
much catechising, the Rev. Doctor preached to 
these simple men at great length, and found 
them willing and attentive auditors. They 
admitted their own errors and wickedness ; 
stated their willingness to receive instruction ; 
and shewed, at a subsequent examination, that 
they had not forgotten what had been told 
them. The number of the Waralis may be 
about 10,000. ‘Their boundary is roughly stated 
as a line running east from Damaun to Jawar, 
and then south-east to the Daun Creek. They 
are darker and more slender than the ordinary 
Marathi cultivators. Their huts are square 
or round; formed of bamboos and brambles ; 
impervious to heat and rain; and very con- 
venient. They rear few cattle, but have a 
great number of domestic fowls. They cul- 
tivate. several sorts of grain; fell wood near 
the banks of their streams for sale; and 
appear, altogether, to be in comfortable cir- 
cumstances. ‘They are immoderately fond of: 
smoking tobacco, which they procure on the 
coast; and are addicted to ardent spirits, which 
they purchase at shops kept in the wilderness 
by Hindus for their accommodation. The un- 
healthiness of their jungles prevents their in- 
crease, and a great many children die at a very 
early age; but the large number of clans shew 
that the people must at one time have been 
very numerous, The account of the Katodis 
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excite and gratify the general curiosity ? Well, 
we had lost sight of our worthy old friend for 
a long while ; he had gone to settle in the far 
West, in the back woods of America ; and some 
intelligent purveyor of information for the 
reading world, a few years ago, gave an account 
inhabit that part of the northern Konkan| of his death and burial near the gigantic fossil 
which is on the base of the Sahyadri Hills,| remains of Big Bone Lick. Happy are we 
between the Nasik and Poona roads. Their) now to say, that our Bullock’s bones rest not 
huts are wretched habitations, little better than | with those of the mammoths and antediluvian 
the open air: the men are drunken and de-| tapirs of that locality, but that, on the con- 
bauched, the women and children squalid and | trary, he is living, and in tolerably good health, 
half famished. Their food is every thing} in Golden Square, London, where he has ar- 
they can digest, even the coarsest and most! rived after an absence of fourteen years. And, 
unwholesome; and they will not scruple to, as was always the case with him in former days, 
devour the sacred monkey of the Brahmans. | he has not come without something to create a 
Their marriage ceremony is simple, and con-| sensation. By one of those strange accidents 
sists in putting a chaplet of leaves, or paper, on which occasionally occur in the history of art, 
the heads of the bride and bridegroom in suc-, Mr. Bullock discovered, in the neighbourhood of 
cession. The cost of a wife is two rupees, but} Cincinnati and St, Louis, a collection of paint- 
ten times that sum is spent in the feasting and | ings rolled up into the smallest possible compass, 
rioting which follow the nuptials. The women} and covered with the dust and dirt of many 
are more on an equality with the men than is| years. Of these he made himself master ; and 
usual among the natives of India, but domestic! by further research added others to the number, 
comfort does not seem to follow from this, 80 as to complete about as extraordinary a set 
arrangement. They are greatly addicted to| of the productions of ancient art as was ever 
prognostications, and arrogate to themselves! brought to the shores of England. It is quite 
the power of sorcery, to which their neighbours | evident that most of these pictures must have 
give them full credit. When they proceed to; belonged to the Emperor Charles V., and one 
the jungles to prepare the Kat, they select of them, indeed, represents him apparently 
one tree of the kind they operate upon, paint; near his death, having inflicted severe penance 
it red, burn incense to it, and worship it as a| upon his flesh in the monastery to which he 
god. All the Katodis seen by Dr. Wilson are) retired on his abdication of the crown ; painted 
of two clans, the Helam and Pawar, to which | by Vermayen, his contemporary and inseparable 
Major Mackintosh adds two others. The} attendant. A very early Raphael of the ‘*Co- 


was much more concise, and merely supple- 
mentary to what has been published by Major 
Mackintosh on the same people. The Katodis 
are so named from their occupation of pre- 
paring Kat, or terra japonica, from the Khair 
tree, or acacia catechu. They principally 








striking feature is the flight of the Duke of 
York, afterwards James II., in disguise, from 
a part of the field where the enemy, with whom 
he served, are severely pressed ; and he is eyj. 
dently known and marked out by his pursuers, 
The two great Spanish battle-pieces, sixtee 
feet long, of the *¢ Siege of Tunis,” in 1532, and 
the ‘* Defeat and Capture of the Electoral Duke 
of Saxony,” 1547, which were commanded jy, 
person by Charles V., and painted under his 
inspection by Titian and Vermayen, are the 
finest representation of the superb regiments of 
the men-at-arms ever brought here. 
Altogether Mr. Bullock’s collection is, as we 
have stated, one of singular curiosity. Some 
of its parts are deeply interesting from their 
antiquity belonging to the cradle of the art, 
when the Greek model had been forgottén or ney. 
lected, and it took the new form from which all 
since has sprung. In other respects it possesses 
paintings of extreme beauty ; and in every way 
it illustrates objects intimately connected with 
the progress and practice of the great European 
schools. What Mr. Bullock’s intentions are 


respecting them we are not aware; but we 
trust that at least a few of them will become 
lasting national property. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION : PREMIUMS. 
Tue British Gallery in Pall Mall announces 
an early close, so that there is yet time for a 
visit, among the many exhibitions now open. 
It affords us much pleasure to state that the 
premiums of fifty guineas each for the most 
approved pictures in the British school have 


amount of the population he had no means of! ronation of the Virgin,’”’ surrounded by multi-| been adjudged, and we think with great im- 
pop 8 y | Jndg 


conjecturing. 


The writer concludes with the, tudes of angels, saints, apostles, &c. &c., is one| partiality and discrimination, to Messrs, F. 


expression of his opinion that much good might’ of the most interesting pieces we ever saw; and Stone, Von Holst, E. Cooke, and Goodall. 


be done among these people by assigning land! the portraits introduced, including the artist 
to them on easy terms, and putting them in’ himself, are perfectly fascinating. Upon the 
possession of the means of cultivating it ; and, back of one canvass, and which serves to identify 
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PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
37th Evhibition. 


adds, that the authorities there are shewing|these works with the plunder of Rome by, Own Saturday we attended the private view, 
a paternal care over them which promises the} Charles (how they afterwards found their way | and have since taken the opportunity to exa- 
best results.—The anniversary meeting of the| to Kentucky is a miracle), are the arms of the| mine this charming Exhibition more at our 
Society was then announced for the 8th of May | Medici admirably painted, and as bright as they | Jeisure. Its general character, we would say, 


next, when several members present resolved | Were centuries ago. 
to dine together at the Thatched House 'avern, | are charming Titians. 
according to ancient custom, which has been! 
omitted at the last two or three anniversaries. 
at the time.* Here we seem to trace the hand 


subjects of the Spanish school, and of several | other distinguished contributors. 
of the great masters who flourished before or exerted themselves to make the loss less felt. 


The two boy-supporters is much about the average of the last few years, 
. | . ‘ 
There are other fine| though we miss George Cattermole and some 


Others have 


One remark has been growing upon us 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.—Entomological, 8 p.m.; United Service In- 
stitution, 9 p.m.; British Architects (Anniversary), 3 P.M. | 

Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 p.M.; Civil Engineers, 8 P.M. 3 
Architectural, $ p.M.; United Service Institution, 3 P.M. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 7} p.m.; Geological, 8} 
P.M. 

Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m.; Zoological, 3 P.M.3; Anti- 
quaries, 8 P.M, 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 8! p.m. ; Botanical, 8 P.M. 

a (Anniversary), 1 p.m.; Mathemati- 
cal, 8 P.M. 





FINE ARTS. 
CURIOUS PICTURES: MR. BULLOCK. 

Ir we were called upon to mention the in- 
dividual who, since the commencement of this 
Journal, had, by his enterprise and talent, con- 
tributed most to the entertainment and in- 
struction of the public, and especially of the 
younger portion of it, we should not hesitate a 
moment in naming the builder of the Egyptian 
Hall—Mr. William Bullock. Who can have 
forgotten his many interesting exhibitions,—his 
ornithological and geological specimens, when 
yet the science was in its infancy; his fine 
arts; his natural history; his Egyptian anti- 
quities ; his Buonapartean relics; his Norwe- 
gian natives and animals; his Wapiti; his 
Mercian antiquities; and we know not how 
many other novel and remarkable sights with 

which he so ably and constantly contrived to 





of M. Angello; there, of Spagnolletti; and else- | during these past years, which is, we think, so 
where of others of the most eminent reputa-|much more strongly suggested by the present 


; tions. Among the rest is the finest Giotto that | collection, that we cannot refrain from offering 


can be conceived, upon a panel of unrivalled | it to notice. We allude to a marked change 
antiquarian attraction. | in the style and manner of what is still called 
But there are also two pictures which must | Water-Colour painting. Originally these pro- 
have been brought from another quarter, and |ductions were strictly what they professed to 
probably by Fairfax, the regicide, or one of | be, but by and by, for the sake of producing 
his companions who escaped the gallows and | greater effects and more resembling oil, other 
found refuge in the colonies, where he built a} and new expedients were resorted to, till nowin 
noble mansion which stands to this day. | many of the pictures exhibited there is infinitely 
These are battle-pieces, and of rare merit,|more of body colours than of water colours; 
artistically and historically. The most spirited | the medium is almost entirely altered. Be it 
and delightfully painted composition is the | observed that we are not finding fault with the 
“* Battle of Naseby ;*? and it is presumed, on | practice; but if any of the admirers of this 
good grounds, to be the picture executed by | peculiarly English school of art would take the 
command of the Long Parliament, to comme-| trouble to compare a few of its earlier pet- 
morate that important event by Bordier, the |formances with those of the present time 
brother-in-law of the celebrated painter Petitot, |(nearly all, but especially such as we have 
and who seems to have been the only artist in {alluded to), they would see how wide the difler- 
England, during the civil wars, to whom such |ence between what was and what is watel- 
a task could be confided. It is a splendid |coloured drawings. 
thing, such as neither Bourgonone or De| And one of the results cannot be overlooked. 
Loutherbourg ever produced, and the accuracy |The colours are no longer transcripts of oF 
of the details give it a character of high |copies after, nature. There are blues on the 
national value. The other is the battle fought | hills, and reds on the skies, and browns on the 
near Dunkirk, between 6000 English under | trees, and whites on the waves, and pantile or 
General Morgan, and the Spaniards com-|brick tints on the countenances, besides other 
manded by Don John of Austria. The most |striking anomalies, which, though blended in 
~~ Inter alia, a portrait of the Duke of Alva, | artist-like unison, quite in keeping, and charm- 
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ing to contemplate, are no more natural than 
China teacups or Chinese works of art. The 
universal atmospheric grey, and predominating 
green of our fields, and the silvery and golden 
hues which vary the tones of British landscape 
do, certainly, appear in a portion of these 
works, but they are the exceptions to the 
general practice, and we are constrained in the 
majority, to confess the prevalence of artificial 
means, and heightened effects, over the simpli- 
city and truth of nature. 

From these general observations we now 
pass to some of the leading features of an exhi- 
bition in which it is a solace to the spirits to 
sojourn for an hour or two; for we may also 
remark that in this class of art comparative 
failure, or error, does not, as in the greater 
efforts of oil under similar circumstances, pro- 
duce offence or disgust, but only a sense that 
talent has been wrongly directed, and yet that 
the result is not positively disagreeable. 

2. Bex Cruachan: <dArgyleshire. C. Field- 
ing.—One of a number of very fine drawings 
from the pencil of Mr. Fielding, of great va- 
riety in subject and treatment, and possessing 
the qualities for which he has long been cele- 
brated. The atmosphere in this Highland 
scene is deeply toned, and on the right in par- 
ticular, with the wild sea-birds wheeling about, 
partakes of the sublime. The whole has the 
true touch of feeling, and does justice to 
one of those grand combinations whica glo- 
rify the 

«* Land of the mountain and the flood.” 


17. Vessel in Storm off Beachy Head.—A 
noble piece: the water in motion. 

3. Ferry on the Severn. P. De Wint.— 
After our preliminary observations it may be 
enough to say of this and other performances 
of Mr. De Wint, that he never loses sight of 
nature, but is in all her faithful as well as 
tasteful expositor. © 

6. Composition. J. Varley.—Mr. Varley 
comes out in high force this year, and yet his 
predominating dark hues, the mingling of 
browns, greens, and yellows, are among the 
views which have struck us as more accordant 
with a mastery in art than the aspects of reali- 
ties. Nothing can be more beautiful per se ; 
but we never saw any thing like these rich 
compositions 

** By fountain, shaw, or stream.” 


9. Gaugan Barra, near Bantry. W. A. 
Nesfield (the animals by R. Hills).--A happy 
combination by two artists; the one doing 
justice to a picturesque logality, and the other 
vivifying it with a group of deer in spirited 
action,—the males in fierce contest, while the 
placid does look on, like the ladies at a tourna- 
ment, ready to reward the victor. No. 17, 
Fall of the Tumel, and several other land- 
scapes, by Mr. Nesfield, which illustrate the 
Sweet or magnificent scenery so prevalent about 
the braes of Atholl, shew that this painter has 
more than fulfilled the encouragement with 
which we remember hailing his first efforts in 
this Gallery, Where, however, did he find all 
his pheasants and rich plumage for No. 64? 
217 is charming, and the distance superb. 

29. Distant View of Loughborough. J.D. 
Harding. An expanse and distance admirably 
treated. 

33. Highlanders Consulting: near Inve- 
vary. J. Cristall._Mr. Cristall is apt to re- 
fine a little upon his native subjects, and gild 
with a classic touch some of the population 
whom he selects for the exercise of his fine 
talent, from the pastoral haunts of Wales or 
Scottish hills. here is, indeed, a very little 


of this in the present instance: for the rest,{haps, what artists would call ‘the eye” of 
the attitudes and poise of the figures, the gene-| the Exhibition. The groups of pilgrims and 
ral character of the grouping, and the fitness of | peasants, of richly-garbed priests and lowly- 
the surrounding scenery, compose delightfully | dressed multitudes, are full of variety and 
together to make an interesting whole. {character ; and the general interest is not di- 

34. Interior with Dogs and Game. Frederick | minished by the pleasure we receive from con- . 
Tayler.—Mr. Tayler has this year, in our] sidering every component group separately. It 
opinion, displayed proofs of a more distinct ad- | is, indeed, a splendid performance: yet, why 
vance in his art than any other of his fellow-; has Mr. Lewis introduced erections which do 
exhibitors. There is not one of his animal! not exist, and introduced them, too, in a man- 
paintings which does not deserve praise, and | ner which detracts from the real grandeur of St. 
some of them praise of the highest order, His} Peter’s architectural glory ? 

54, Unkennelling at Belvoir Castle, with the 296. Devotional Procession at Toledo, by 
Duke of Rutiand’s huntsman and hounds, is|the Same, is a delicious picture, resembling 
capital; and 117, The Highland Keeper’s| his former admired Spanish scenes; but not 
Boothy, also excellent. {better. In fact, his perspective is not so good. 

38. Noon. D. Cox.—A perfect little gem;: 65. The Bombardment of St. Jean d’ Acre. 
and 43, Market People Crossing the Sands, | J. Whichelo.—A blow-up, for which the artist 
another exquisite and truthful production. | probably deserves another. 

51. Sheep. R. Hills.—They are a flock of! 157. The Cartoon Gallery at Knowle. Jo- 
sheep, and yet made so picturesque by the ar- | seph Nash.—An interior of rare merit; the 
tist’s taste and skill. | perspective perfect, and the subject altogether 

73. Fishing Boats: Wicklow Bay. C. Bent-' most skilfully executed. ‘ 
ley.—In this charming sea-view Mr. Bentley! 302. Wolsey’s Presence -Chamber, by the 
has succeeded to admiration: nothing can be ; same, is a more elaborate work of historical 
finer than the sea, and, studded as it is with importance, and excellently painted. 
pleasing objects, we almost fancy we are rock-; 181. Dlarket-Place, Cambridge. ¥. Mac- 
ing gently upon it in a real Irish fishing-veseel. | kenzie.—A clever and correct drawing; in 
194 would probably be our choice, were we in-} which, both the busy doings of the market 
dulged in selecting a single picture from the and the surrounding buildings are effectively 
Exhibition. It is nobly done. | represented. 

78. Notre Dame. J. Prout.—Here, and in’ 186. Drovers in Skye, waiting for a Ferry- 
the rest of his productions (though mostly on a} Joat. W. Turner.—Does infinite credit to the 
smaller scale than usual), Mr. Prout gives us artist. The pier and its people—the action of 
the perfect forms of ancient Continental archi-| the boats and their mariners—the shore—the 
tecture, for which he has so long been famed. | water and the distance, are all depicted with 

82. Windsor. W. Evans.—Exquisite. But) spirit and truth. 
here, again, might we not ask, Are the tints} 199. The Glove. Mrs. Seytiarth.—A ro- 
not more consonant to a Windsor peopled with’! mantic anecdote of the chivalrous time of 
faerie than to Windsor as it truly is? We) Francis I., painted in the best manner by our 
are aware that often, at sunrise and sunset, | fair artiste. The expression and costume are 
there are most lovely appearances on the banks | given with a superior judgment, and the man- 
of the Thames ; but sure Mr. Evans has flattered ners of the age seem to live again under the 
them with his delicate aerial touch and glow’ magic of the pencil. 
of colour. See also 102, by the same. 266. The Alarm at Night. 

86. Dunluce Castle. H. Gastineau.--A very | replete with humour. 
grand subject, with features of the most im-! 215. Autumn Fruit. V. Bartholemew.—An 
posing class, and handled with perfect skill and exceedingly natural and rich performance. The 
fidelity. ; Subject is particularly adapted for this branch 

98. Venice. J. Holland.—-A fine view. of art, and Mr. Battholemew has done all that 

107. Scene from Comus. J. M. Wright. could be done with it. 

One of the few classical compositions in the; 224, The Witch’s Progress. H. Richter.— 
Gallery, and one, though out of his usual course, ; Stands alone in these rooms for an idea of gra- 
which reflects honour on Mr. Wright. The, merie, character, and drollery. The witches, 
poetical conception of Milton is happily seized! on their broomsticks in the air, do ride most 
aud wrought out. 237. The Contrast, by the' grotesquely ; and the various feats of supers 
same, is worthy of Hogarth, of whom the lady) naturals and naturals on earth are exuberantly 
on the right forcibly reminds us. 328. The correspondent with their freaks and antics. It 
Day-Dream: another happy hit. is one of Mr. Richter’s happy thoughts, and 

lll. Afternoon. G. Barret.—Charming, wonderfully well exhibits the superstitions of 
peaceful, and graceful: like the other pictures; bygone times. It is, indeed, both laughable 
by Mr. Barret, it well sustains his high repu-/| and interesting. 
tation. | 258. The Selected Flower. F. Stone.—A 

126. An Irish Pilgrim Boy. J. Hunt.—| pretty bit of coquetry ; with which we close 
The best, perhaps, of Mr. Hunt’s single figures, | our task. 
though the others all possess his peculiar merits | 
(and his brick-dust style); but his masterpiece | NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
is 166, A Laboratory, than which nothing can | COLOURS. 
be more real. The old chemist at work, his} ON a second visit to this Exhibition we have 
attendant also dabbling, the central window | found many very pretty specimens of the art, 


The same.—Is 





peep and distance, and all the accessories——pots, 


pans, shovels, retorts, crucibles, furnaces ;—~ if 


they were magnified, and the human beings 
touched with Promethean fire, why the work 
would go on, and the elixir of life, or the trans- 
mutation of metal, be supplied to trade. 
its kind, it is impossible to surpass this homely 
representation of Oxford Street. 

141. Easter Day at Rome. J. F. Lewis.— 
A composition of the highest order, and, per- 


Of 





to which, besides the bestowal of our applause 
on the general effect, we are bound to pay a 
passing tribute. 

No. 41, Winter, by E. Duncan, does credit 
to his pencil, and treats the season with much 
truth, both in sky and earth. The sun is as 
red and cold as frost could make that luminary, 
and perfectly natural. Indeed, the effect is 
admirable. — 208. On the Lea, near Waltham 
Abbey (the same), most deserving of praise. 
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44. The Covenanter’s Home. James Fahey. ‘eighty-three persons at a banquet-table (not|joiced to see and hear his graceful operati 
— The subject taken from the touchingly de- ‘all facing the spectator as in the famous ‘‘ Last | performed to admiration on a casual visit to the 
scriptive verse of L. E. I., and treated with Supper” of Leonardo, but disposed on both | theatre on Monday last. 
much talent. The painter has not failed to sides), was an undertaking of stupendous mag-| A strange correspondence between Mr. Balfe 
embody the charming scene of the poet. nitude, and, as we have said, of all but insu-|and Mr. H. Phillips has been published, relative 

54. Nassau Dietz, on the Lahn. G. Hawse. perable difficulty. Mr. Salter has, neverthe-|to the abandonment of his engagement by the 
— A fine landscape, and executed with a gusto less, accomplished it, and not only in a snr-|latter. Mr. P., we are sorry to say, does not 
which such a subject is calculated to inspire in prising but in a delightful style. We allow |shine in the business; but we do not attempt to 
a lover of nature. him half a minute only to get rid of every | penetrate the mysteries of the coulisses. 

65. Prosperzia Rossi. Miss F. Corbaux.— anachronism. The Duke has just risen to! 
Another of our lost and lamented female return thanks, and all thegroups on the nearer| Societa Armonica.—Grisi, Signora Granchi, 
writers, Mrs. Hemans, in her ‘* Records of side of the table, whose backs would be towards |and Signor ‘T'amburini, were the vocalists at 
Woman,” has suggested this piece to Miss F.' us if they were looking to him, have just the|the third of these delightful concerts, on 
Corbaux, who has realised it with grace and moment before he begins, to say something to| Monday evening. To encore the deserving 
feeling. jeach other about the toast proposed. They} would have been to have required each selec. 

83. Dausenau, on the Sahne. W. Robertson. are thus skilfully turned in every way; and|tion to be sung twice; and the audience, 
— From a sketch by J. W. H. Anson, Esq.,; the likenesses of all made obvious throughout. | puzzled which to choose, hesitated until 
who must have been struck by the picturesque It is a triumph of art; and much do we rejoice | the last aria by Grisi, ‘* Stanca di Pin” 





{ 


forms here offered to the imitation of the artist. to find that Mr. Moon, without almost more 
It is a charming subject. than his usual enterprise, has acquired the 

107. Town of Boussost and Valley of Arun, picture to be engraved in LINE by William 
Spain. W. Oliver.—Another most picturesque 'Greatbatch. It was privately exhibited on 
landscape, and extremely well painted. It is, Wednesday (and we believe since) at Mr. 
delightful to have the Continent thus ransacked! Moon’s in Threadneedle Street, in an apart- 
of its beauties to adorn our English homes.— | ment fitted up for the purpose (as the ** Coron- 
202. St. Gerons, by the same, is quite as good. ation” was shewn) and under a strong gas 

134. Near Capel Curig, North Wales. David light. It is impossible to convey an idea of 
Cox, jun.— And here our hills, dales, and wa- the effect produced. ‘The heads seemed start- 
ters, shew that whatever the rest of Europe ,ing from the canvass, and the whole scene 
may produce, we can boast of equal beauties at animated beyond description. It was truly a 
home, equally provocative to the pencil, and sight of national gratification, and it is a plea- 
equally pleasing to the eye when executed with | sant thought to anticipate the hour when such 
the skill displayed on the present occasion,|a memorial of British glory will be accessible 
Mr. Cox does not discredit the name he in-;to the community in a style of art worthy of 
herits.—144. Returning from Hawking, by the the occasion. As for the original, it ought to 
same, displaying not less talent, and in a very have but one abiding place among the choicest 


| (Marliani). 


different line. 

135. The Trumpeter. C. H. Weigall. — Aj 
very clever and well-imagined group in little. | 
The Trumpeter isa pattern for his tribe. 

147. Regardez. TI. 5. Robins.— Mr. Robins 
is following closely in the footsteps of Mr. Hunt 
of the elder Institution, as this, and several 
others of his productions in these rooms, suf- 
ficiently testify. See 225, 4d Dunkirk Boat 
going out. | 

185. Distant Vicw of Stirling Castle. G. B.! 
Campion.— One of several clever contributions | 
by the same hand. We have not seen a noble 
Scottish scene more accurately and ably han- 
dled. The glorious features of the landscape 
are correctly given, and the figures and cir.) 
cumstances introduced are true to the charac- 
teristics of the country. | 

203. Luggelan, County of Wicklow. W.) 


Tebbin.—One of the sweet bits of Irish scenery | = 


which fairly comes in for its share of notice 
and commendation. 

224. La Boudeuse, J. Absolon, is one of the 
best of several performances by this pleasing 
artist. — 239. Bivouac on the Eve of Battle, 
another clever thing of Mr. Campion’s; as is 
240. Approach to the Lake of Constance, a 
sweet example of Mr. Oliver’s.— 301. Alder- 
neys and Suffolks, a well-painted cattle-piece 
by G. H. Laporte. 

Altogether, even after having seen the other 
Water-Colour Exhibition with all its attrac- 
tions, we observe nothing in the New Asso- 
ciation to induce us to think that it will not 
continue to go on, improve, and prosper. 

SALTER’S WATERLOO BANQUET. 
In a recent Lit. Gaz. (No.1255) we offered 
our sentiments upon the execution of this 
most difficult work of art by Mr. Salter, and 
pointed out the successful manner in which 
his genius had surmounted obstacles, which 
& priort would have appeared to be insur- 
mountable. To paint visible portraits of 





of the country’s treasures. 





Old Pictures. —Among the sights of London | 


this week, with which we have been much gra- | 
tified, has been a collection of old masters be- | 
longing to Mr. Hayward, Panton Square, and, | 
we believe, coming under the hammer of 
Messrs. Christie and Manson next Saturday. 
Among them is ** The Ship-builder and his 
Wife,” by Rembrandt, which may well stand 
a comparison with that in the royal possession. 
A head of Christ, by Guido, is one of the 
most affecting conceptions of the ‘* Man of 
Sorrows,” and beautifully painted. A fine 
Berghem ; a noble head of a boy, called by} 
Correggio, but, we should think, by Parme- 
grano; a splendid fruit-piece, by Van Aelst, 
and other very interesting works, figure in this 
number. 
THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.— Oberon has failed here, though 
we thought it had sufficient attractions to keep 
the stage for a week or two. The playbills 
ludicrously state that it has been withdrawn, 
as we gather, in consequence of its deserving 
success ; and F’reischiitz and the Magic Flute 
are its substitutes. 

English Opera.— No species of dramatic en- 
tertainment improves so much on repetition as 
those of an operatic cast. Music is not, like 
poetry or smart dialogue, understood at once. 
Like playing at sight, its merits can be appre- 
ciated but by a few. When, however, the 
public ear becomes better accustomed to the 
concord of sweet sounds, that which was ori- 
ginally hardly noticed, gets to be a prodigious 
favourite, attended by unanimous plaudits and 
encores. Thus it has been with Keolanthe 
here; and thus it is with Z/ Paddy Whack in 
Italia, which grows more and more every night 
in popularity. Lover’s tender sentiments or 
pointed hits, charming verse wedded to sweet 











music, are now fully effective; and we re- 


They seemed then suddenly to 
recollect that the only opportunity left for 
them to do honour to the queen of song had 
arrived : and the calls were loud. This was 
the only encore during the evening; but ap. 
plause throughout awarded every effort, and 
well did each merit it. The vocal music was 
chiefly Donizetti’s. Messrs. Chatterton and 
Jarrett played fantasias on the harp and horn 
with their usual excellence. We see, by the 
programme, that the series of French tragedies 
to be performed at Her Majesty’s Theatre in- 
terferes with the order of the concerts of this 
Society; the next to be held is changed to 
Friday the 28th May. 

Mr. Ransford’s Concert.— At the annual 
concert of this truly Britsh singer, in Store 
Street, this week, he sang a new song com- 
posed by J. Blewitt, “I sing the noble Cap- 
tain,” and, of course, addressed to Wellington. 
It is—and that is saying much—one of Mr. 
Blewitt’s most spirited and successful composi- 
tions; and, being given in a bold masterly style 
by Ransford, bids fair to be extremely popular. 

Concerts.—Among the approaching concerts 
which promise great treats to the public, we 
notice one by Mrs. Anderson, whose pianoforte 
playing gave such delight at the Covent Garden 
Fund; and another, next Friday, by Miss 
Chambers, whose filial affections and sufferings 
have, even more than her talents (so laudably 
employed), warmly excited the public sym- 
pathies on her behalf. Miss Orger also, the 
daughter of our most accomplished comedian, 
takes her stand as a musician among the most 
interesting of the day. 








VARIETIES. 
TO THE PLANET VENUS. 
By Robert Rose, the Bard of Colour. 


Pure star! that gem’st the sable brow of night, 
Unmarked by the unmusing sons of trade; 
A pensive poet wanders ‘neath the light, 
Wooing some dreamily sequestered glade 
To commune with the shades of friends gone past, 
Vho now recline in bowers of bliss above, 
While in his ear the solemn wintry blast 
Moans the sad death-dirge of departed love. 
It is the hour when spectres glide abroad, 
When yawning graves reveal their dismal dead; 
And yet, though dark, not gloomy is his road, 
Though night-clouds gather round his lonely head, 
Thou smil’st like hope with sweet, seraphic eye, 
To lure his trembling spirit to the sky! 


Baron Bolland’s Coins. —Mr. Leigh Sotheby 
has concluded the sale of this interesting nu- 
mismatic collection, which he has disposed ol 
at a higher rate than they cost, though the late 
owner’s orders for their purchase were often 
unlimited. ‘The most rare and curious brought 
high prices. A similar and more extensive 
sale is about to take place. 

Covent Garden Fund. — At the anniversary 
dinner, on Thursday, the Duke of Cambridge 
in the chair, there was a less attendance than 
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ordinary of peers and commoners ; owing, no 
doubt, to the present political crisis, so deeply 
interesting to all parties. The Marquess of 
Normanby, however, arrived after dinner. 
About 600/. was subscribed ; and the harmony 
and hilarity of the day were well kept up by 
the professional persons who were in the hall 
and gallery. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. 

Hand-Book for the Indian Traveller from Calcutta to 
England, by the River Ganges, the Himalayas, Bombay, 
and Egypt, and other Overland Routes, to the Three 
Presidencies of India. 


LIst OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Poetical Works of James Montgomery, collected 
by Himself (4 vols. f.cap 8vo.), Vol. I. 5s.—The Fawn of 
Spring Vale, the Clarionet, and other Tales, by W. 
Carleton, 3 vols. post 8vo. 12. 11s. 6d.— Operative Mid- 
wifery, by F. Churchill, M.D., 8vo. 14s.—Hints for 
Invalids about to visit Naples, by J. C. Cox, M.D., 8vo. 


7s. 6d.—The Philosophy of Mystery, by W. C. Dendy, | 


vo, 12s.—Tytler’s History of Scotland, Vol. I, new 
edition, post 8vo. Gis. —The Siege of Granada, a Dramatic 
Poem, Is.—The Victim, a ‘Tale, 
ls. (d.—The Right of a Clergyman to Oppose the Errors 
of his own Church, by H. E. Head, 12mo. 5s.— Dr. 
Stromyer’s German Grammar and Exercises, 2s. 6d.— 
Major Hough’s Narrative of the War in Affghanistan, 
vo, 16s.—Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, 
new edition, 3 vols. post 8vo. 24s.—Inquiry into Bank 
Restrictions, by W. Leckie, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—A Summer in 
Western France, by IT’. A. Trollope, edited by Mrs. Trol- 
lope, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s,—Woman, a Poem, by E. S. Bar- 
rett, Esq., new edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d.—Unfulfilled Pro- 
phecy respecting Eastern Nations, 12mo. 5s.—Precedents 
in Illustration of the Law of Church-Rates, &c. by Arch- 
deacon Hale, royal 8vo, 7s. 6d.—The Christian’s Duty 
from the Sacred Scriptures, new edition, f.cap, 5s3—The 
Constitution and Discipline of Wesleyan Methodism, by 
G, Turner, 12mo. 4s. 6d.—On the Manufacture and Dis- 
tribution of Coal-Gas, by S. Clegg, 4to. 28s.—The Phi- 
losophy of Death, by John Reid, 12mo. Gs. td.—The 
Military and Naval Medical Reference-Bock, by W. 
Brewer, M.D, 12mo, 7s.—History of the Church of Scot- 
land, by W. M. Hetherington, Part I. 8vo. 2s. 6d.—Mis- 
cellaneous Writings of the late T. M*Crie, D.D., Edited 
by his Son, 8vo. lus, 6d.—Memoirs of Christian Females, 
by the Rev. James Gardner, 12mo. 4s. 64.—Treatise on 
the Law relating to Infants, by W. Macpherson, Part I. 
Guardianship, voyal 8vo. 12s.—The Marrying Man, by 
the Author of ‘ Cousin Geoffrey,” 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ll. 11s. Gd.—Memoirs of the Right Hon. H. Grattan, by 
his Son, Vol. ILI, 8vo. 14s.—The Love-Match; a Novel, 
by Mrs. Maberly, 3 vols. post 8vo. 12. 11s. 6d.—The Life 
of Petrarch, by T. Campbell, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 11s. 6d. 
—Englishman’s Library, Vol. XVII.: Art of Content- 
ment, by Lady Packington, f.cap, 3s.—Anderson’s An- 
cient Models, new edition, f.cap, 5s—Rev. T. J. Row- 
sell’s Eight Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, f.cap, 2s. 6d.— 
An Epitome of the Naval Service, by E. Miles, royal 
Svo. 18%.—A General Outline of the Animal Kingdom, by 
J. R. Jones, 8vo. 383.3 royal 8vo. 3l. 16s.; imperial 8vo. 
il. 143-—Thorndike’s Right of the Church, new edition, 
by the Rev. J. S. Brewer, 12mo. 88. 6d.—Jowett’s Christ- 
ian Visitor : Psalms to Malachi, f.cap, 3s. 6d.—Rev. J. 
Harding’s Sermons, 12mo. 5s,—The Rise, Progress, and 
Prospects of the Republic of Texas, by W. Kennedy, 
2 vols, 8vo, 30s,—Rev, F. Fulford on the Progress of the 
Reformation in England, 12mo. 3s. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1841. 
April, Thermometer. 
Thursday... 22 | From 36 to 5 
Friday --.. 23 core 39 
Saturday .. 2 
Sunday --.. 25 
Monday «. 26 
Tuesday -- 27 





20°44 
29°64 
29°60 
29-91 30°06 
' 30-04 30-09 
Wednesday 28 30°08 30-065 

On the 22d, wind north-east ; south-west on the 23d, 
and four following days; north-east on the 26th. 

On the 22d, generally cloudy ; the 23d, evening clear, 
otherwise overcast, raining generally from half-past four, 
A.M, till about three, p.M.; the 24th, evening overcast, 
with rain, otherwise clear; the 25th, generally cloudy ; 
the th, afternoon clear, otherwise cloudy, a little rain 
fell during the early part of the morning; the 27th, 
clear; the 28th, morning cloudy, a shower of rain about 
halt-past eleven, A.M., otherwise clear. 

‘ Rain Fallen, §e.—Yhe sudden and great change in the 
emperature on the evening of the 26th and following 
day, is worthy of particular notice. 

Rain fallen, -57 of an inch. 


Edmonton, Cuarues Henry ADAMS, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Phare H.B.—In our last notice, Lord Melbourne's 
ion ‘as put instead of Mr. T. Duncombe's ; which, as 
an are rgd gay and pleasant men, is no such great mis- 
= only one is prime minister and the other is not 


by W. H. Latham, | 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
CLOSING OF THE PRESENT EXHIBITION. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.— 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works 
of British Artists is open daily from Ten in the Morning till Five 
in the Evening, and will be Closed on Saturday, the 15th instant. 


Admission, ls. Catalogue, la. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





‘THE THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
WATER COLOURS, at their Gallery, Pall Mall East, 
open. Open each Day from Nine till Dusk. 
Admittance, One Shilling.—Catalogue, Sixpence. 


HE SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBI.| 


S in 
is now | 


q TION of the NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WA- 
TER COLOURS is now opeh, at their Gallery, FIFTY-THREE 


Dusk. 
Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 6d. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


»ERCY SOCIETY. 





] 
HE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
of the Percy Society will, by the kind and liberal per- 
mission of the Royal Society of Literature, be held in their 
Rooms, No. 4 St. Martin's Place, Tratalgar Square, on Saturday, | 
the Ist day of May next, at the hour of 2 p.m, precisely. | 
The Percy Society was instituted on the Ist of May, 1840, for | 
the Publication of Ancient Ballads, Songs, Plays, minor pieces of 
Poetry, and Popular Literature. ‘he Annual Subscription is | 
One Pound, for which each Member is entitled to a copy of all 
the publications of the Society during the year. In the present 
year, the Society have issued Nine Octavo Volumes, viz. 1. Old 
Ballads, Edited by Collier; 2. Kowley’s Search for Money, 1609 ; | 
3. Payne and Sorowe of Evyll Maryage; 4. Ludgate’s Minor | 
Poems, Edited by Halliwell; 5. King and Poore Northerne| 
Man; 6. Historical Songs of Ireland, Edited by Croker; 7. Karly 
Naval Ballads, Edited by Halliwell; 8. Songs of the London 
Prentices, Edited by Mackay ; 9. Pianks of Robin Goodfellow. 
By Order of the Council, 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, Hon, Sec. 
9 Denmark Street, Suho Syuare. 


whe , . . + 
RTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND.~ 
Under the Patronage of the Queen. Established 1810: | 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, Aug. 2, 1827. 
The Thirty-second Anniversary Dinner will take place in Free- 
masons’ Hall, on Saturday, May 8, 1841. 
The Lord Viscount Mahon, M.P. in the Chair. 
Slemaids :— 
Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay,|George Knott, Esq. 
P |George Lanne, Esq. 
Thomas Lupton, Esq. 
|J. P. Neale, Esq. 
David Roberts, Esq. R.A. 
Robert Sands, Esq. 
{George Shepheard, Esq. 
E. F. Watson, Esq. 
John Wood, Esq. 


| 
Pali Mall, next the British Institution, from Nine o’Clock | 
! 
| 


| 


E. H. Baily, Esq. R.A. 
Abraham Cooper, Esq. R.A. 
Thomas Smith Cafe, Esq. | 
Philip George Dodd, Esq. 
Cornelius Durham, Esq. 
Robert Few, Exq. 
W. O. Geller, Esq. 
Robert Graves, Esq. A.R. |Benjamin Wyon, Esq. 
George Greenhill, E.q. 'E. W. Wyon, Esq. 
Jeremiah How, Esq. | 

Tickets, 20s. each, may be had of the Stewards, at the bar of 
the Freemasons’ Tavern. JOHN MARTIN, Secretary. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION F 
OF SCI 


A. 


ED Se 
HE Eleventh Meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science will be held in 
Plymouth, commencing on Thursday, July 29, 1341, and conclud- 
ing on Wednesday, August 4. 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S. General Treasurer. 
JAMES YATES, F.R.S. Secretary to the Council, 
London, April 26, 1841. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. | 

OTICE is hereby given, that on Wed- 

nesday, the 1%h of May, the Senate will proceed to 

elect an Examiner in Midwifery and the Deceases peculiar to 

Women and Infants, that Oflice belng vacant by the Resignation 
of Dr. Ferguson, 

Candidates must send in their appli 
or before Wednesday, the 12th of May. 
Somerset Hous, y order of the Senate, 

April 28th, 1841. R. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 





to the Reg on 


7 y r 
NDON LIBRARY, 49 Pall Mall.— 
Patron, His Royal Highness Prince Albert. The Lon- 
don Library will be opened for the Issue of Books to Subscribers 
on Monday next, May 3d. Hours of attendance, from Eleven 
to Six. Due notice will be given of the Opening of the Reading 
Room. The Rules and Regulations to be had at the Library. 
y order of the Committee, 
J,G. COCKRANE, Secretary and Librarian. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
In a few days will! be published, in post 8vo. 
OURNAL of a RESIDENCE of TWO 
YEARS anda HALF in GREAT BRITAIN. 
By JEHANGEER NOWROJEE and HIRJEEBHOY 
MERWANJEE, 
Of Bombay, Naval Architects. 

London: Wm. H. Allen and Co. Leadenhall Street, 
Nearly yeady, a new and revised edition, 1 vol. roya) 8vo. 
ELECTED BEAUTIES of the BRIT- 

ISH POETS, with Biographical Notices, and an Essay 
on English Poetry. 
By THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 
With Portrait and Vignette. 





John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





| ing Sixteen Payes of beautifully printed Letterpr: 


+L 
‘ tion, with great Improvements by James Boyd, 
100 Engravings. 


On the Ist of May, to be continued in Weekly Numbers, 
ric and in Monthly Parts, Price 2s. 


Price Gu., y 
HE PICTORIAL HISTORY 


FRANCE. 
By G. M. BUSSEY. 
Author of a ** History of Napoleon.” 
Illustrated by upwards of Five Hundred Engravings on Wood, 
by George Dorrington, after the designs of Jules David. 

The History wil! comprise, besides a narrative of the leading 
events of French History from the earliest authentic period, a 
History of the National Policy, Laws, Institutions, Customs, 
Industry, Civil, Ecclesiastical, and Military Transactions, Lite- 
rature, Science, and Domestic Life, Manners, and Amusements. 
It will be completed in Eighty Wevkly Numbers, each contain- 
and One 
wo hand. 


of 


Large Engraving,—T'wenty Monthly Parts, forming 
some Volumes, Imperial 8vo. 
Londou: Wim. 8S. Orr and Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster 
Kow ; sold by all Booksellers. 


On the Gth of May, with Plat 


imp. 8vo 


ISCOVERIES in CIENT LYCIA; 
~ On the Sth of May will be published No. 1. price 3d. super- 


being a Journal of a d Excursion in Asia Minor, 
By CHARLES FELLOWES, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
royal vo. 
fPHE JOURNAL OF CIVILIZATION, 
with Maps of New Zealand and Hong Kong, and other 
illustrations. To be continued in Weekly Numbers and Monthly 
Parts. 
Prospectuses may be had of the Publisher, William Smith, 113 
Fleet Street ; and of all Booksellers. 


Maps, and Woodcuts, 


On the Ist of May will be published, by Longman and Co. and 
Barrett and Co. in 1 beautiful pocket vol. with Maps and Ta- 
bles, in morocco, price 12s. Gd. 

. r — 
THE HOLY BIBLE, containing the Old 


and New Testaments, with nearly 20,000 Emendationa, 
derived from Ancient and Modern Versions, from original and 
scarce Manuscripts, and from the Works of more than 300 of the 
most learned and pious Men of the last two Centuries. It will 
be freed from many obsolete and indelicate Words, and will be 
printed in Paragraphs, the Poetical Parts being in Parallelisms. 


On Thursday next, 

IR JAMES CLARKE on CLIMATE, as 

a Preventive and Cure of Disease, particularly in the 

Chest and Digestive Organs. With an Account of the best Cli- 

mates in England and the South of Europe, and Directions for 

Invalids while travelling and residing Abroad. 3d and revised 
edition, post 8vo. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
ROMAN AND GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES, 
In duodecimo, with numerous Embellishments, price 9s. 


bound in cloth, 
x .ad ye . ae AY an hd 
HE ANTIQUITIES of GREECE. 
By JOHN POTTER, D.D. 
A new edition, with great Additions, by JAMES BOYD, LL.D. 
The 4th edition, with 150 Engravings. 

Also, printed uniform with the above, price 7s. bound in cloth, 
Roman Antiquities; designed to illuswrate 
the Latin Classics, By Alexander Adam, LL.D. The 12th edi- 
LL.D. With 


Likewise, in 8vo. price 5s. Gd. bound in cloth, 
Questions on Adams’s Roman Antiquities, 
for the Use of Schools, By James Boyd, LL.D. one of the Mas- 
ters of the High School, Edinburgh. 
London: Printed for Thomas ‘legg, Cheapside; and Blackie 
and Son, Glasgow. 
HARRIS'S WORKS (AUTHOR OF “HERM 
In 1 large vol. Svo. price 10s. 6d, bound in cl 
HE WORKS of JAMES HARRIS, Esq. 
including— 
1. A Discourse on Music, Painting, and Poetry. 
2. Concerning Happiness; a Dialogue. 
3. Hermes; a Philosophical Inquiry concerning Universal 
ae 
4. Phil } 





phical Arr $3; and 
5, Philological Inquiries, &c. 
To which is prefixed, an Account of his Life and Character, by 
his Son, the Earl of Malmesbury. 
London: Printed for Thomas egg, 73 Cheapside. 
THE NEW NUMBER OF 

MHE METROPOLITAN 

for May will contain, among others, the following original 

Articles: — 

THE BLUE BELLES OF ENGLAND, 
By Mrs. ‘Trollope. 

Chap. XIIT. An Enlightened Lady and a Blundering Coach. 

man—The Note-Book of a Woman of Genius—The Park. 

Chap XIV. A Select Dinner Party—A Poet and a Poetess—A 
Peer and a Painter, a-la-mode—An English Gentleman and an 
English Young Lady, and their Hostess—Great Results from Lit- 
tle Causes. 

2. Hope, the Undying. 

jor Calder pell. 

3. The Prize Master. By E. 
Howard, Esq. Author of 
*« Rattlin the Reefer,” &c. 

Come, Drink to the King of 
the Lyre. By Mrs. Craw- 


6. The Exile’s Departure. 

7. Memoirs of an Italian Exile. 
By Himself. 

Curiosities of Legal Experi- 
ence. ByaSolicitor, The 
Mother and her Son. 

Jacob Faithful’s Song. 

Fanny Fairfax. A Tale. 

Memories of Gibraltar, No. 3. 


By Ma- 


8. 
4, 


9 
ford. 10. 
5. The Note-Book of an Irish'11. 
Barrister, No. 20. Lord 12, Hunting Song. By Miles 
Plunkett. Mallony. 
Reviews, Notices of New Works, Literary Intelligence, 
Works in Progress, &c. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 
Azgents—for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, 
Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





Second edition, 3 vols. with Illustrations. 
HE FORTRESS; an Historical Tale. 
“There is a charm of polished writing throughout the 
work." — Polytech 
“«<*The Fortre: s spirited a its details, and grief-fraught in 
its catastrophe. nday Tim 
«We aay: Menamens' a ‘paces of these volumes.”—Court 
Journal, 
“ The whole story is got up in a manner worthy Sir Walter 
Scott.”—Aze. 
«©¢ The Fortress’ is full of stirring interest and incident.” — 


“ “The materials are the proper materials of romance, and hold 
the oe under something ike a charmed influence.”—dMuorn- 
ing Pos 

be The author of this romance possesses, moreover, the merit 
of ‘being able to delineate original character.”—Morning Herali 

«This work is every way worthy of public encouragement.”— 
Be ‘We 's Messenger. 

«« We may congratulate the author on his success.”— Naval and 
Military Gazette, 

«* It would be difficult from amidst so much lore of a singularly 
fascinating character, to fail in constructing a work of interest.” 
—Atlas. 

“Ifthe author proceeds in his literary career with the vigour 
and enthusiasm which mark its commencement, we may look at 
his hands for many a valuable addition to the library of romantic 
history.” —Courier. 

«© When we commenced the perusal of the tirst volume, we 
found we couid not conclude till the conclusion of the third.”"— 
Blackwood. 

« The work is full of interest.”—Metropolitan. 

« Possesses very much of originality in its pages. "—Globe. 

** In this admirable work sin or wickedness is never rin ae 
to be made !ively—it is not even palliated.”—Jersey Gaz 

Edward Bull, Holles Street. 


Edited by ‘(THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 
The 


May Number of 
OLBURN’s NEW MONTHLY MA. 


GAZINE and seh MORIST, 
Cont ree — 

By the Edito: 

By Thora Hood, Esq. 

By Laman Blanch- 


Fathers and Sons. 
A Tale of a Trumpet. 
A Passage in the Life of Orlando Scrubb, 
ard, Esq. 
Thoughts on Prefaces. 
A Visit to the Paris Bourse. 
Foreign Sporting. By Nimrod. 
raltar, New South Wales. 
The Bequeathed Heart. By R. B. Peake, Esq. 
The Lile and Adventures of Charles ¢ hesterfield. 
Trollope. Illustrated by Phiz. 
omens against Right; a Romance of the Tyrol. 
:. Phipps. 
atl and epensenes ; or, an Old Account newly stated, 
Time’s Chang 
a Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


India, Ceylon, Russia, Gib- 


By Mrs. 
By the Hon, 


The Th hird Volume of 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


TPHE RIGHT HONOURABLE HENRY 
GRATTAN. 
By his SON, HENRY GRATTAN, Esq. M.P. 

evan c siamese P melee 13 Great Marlborough treet. 


ILLUSTRATED art te oa IKSH ig LEECH, AND 
IWOUILT 
The i ay N umber of 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 
Edited by W. capt ae AINSWORTH, Esq. 
ains— 
couNTY. LEGENDS 
No. II. The Lay of the Old Woman clothed in Grey. 
By Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq. 
I!lustrated by Leech. 

The Mump. By Hal Willis, Ghost Gossips 
Student-at-Law ouse. By 
Marine Memoranda, No. 3. By 

a Submarine 
To Myrtha. By George Rudolph 
Weckherlin 


at Blakesley 
the Author of 

On the Knigh of Brunel. 
By EL. 

\Beidalymn, tyZechariasLundt. 

GUY FAWKES. 

Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 

Book the Third. 
Chap. 1. How Guy Fawkes beayp pe oe og Torture. 
Chap. 2. Shewing the Distr 
Illustrated by Gorge Cruiks hank: 

Plain Advice to Mr. Gabriel; Ledger, No. 4. Edited and 
Blackadder Illustrated by Alfred Crow- 

Song—the Wanderer quill 

Wishes. By Paul Fieming Notes on some New Novels. By 

The German Student's Tale Dr. Pangloss 

Stanley Thorn. ah the AuthorSong. By Paul Flemming 
of «* Valentine Vo ‘he Stage Coachman Abroad. 

The Girl at No. ae Old, By Dudley Costetlo. 

MERRIE ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN ‘TIME; 
Or, Peregrinations with Uncle Tim and Mr. Bosky, of Little 
Britain, Drysalter. 
By George Daniel. 

With the following Songs :—The Jovial Prior of Saint Bartholo- 
mew— Toast to Uncle Tim—T he Inquisitive Farmer; or, Har- 
feqguin Hangman. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


By W. 


2d edition, fen Bve 
ORD JOCELYN’S NARRATIV E of 
ACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, Be. CCCVILI. for May 1841. 
The ‘Treasure Convoy; a Passage in the Karly Career of the Im- 
pecinado—IV. The Travels of Ebn Batuta—V. When I was in 
ings—IX. sie W ars of the Scots in France—-X. Thousand 
a-Year. Part} 


the CHINESE EXPEDITION. 
B L 
Contents :— 
Cap rercapan a ne of Military Life. Part 2—VI, Poems by 
William aaeeurenl and Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, 


FOR STUDENTS AT COI # = OR SCHOOL. 
P 


‘ost Bvo, Bs. Gd. 

{REEK VERBS: 
Defects, and Irregularities. 
\. N. CARMICHAEL, 


“their Formations, 


By 2 
Classical Master in the Edinburgh Academy. | 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 
| 


3d edition, 12mo. price 3 
RECEHE GRAMMAT iCE RUDI.! 
MENTA in USUM SCHOLARUM. 
This Grammar has been introduced into the Public Schools 
of Winchester, Harrow, and Rugby. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


SLE c nT ON. <A Poem. 


T HE 
Ze Murray, Baden Street. 
The Concluding Volumes of the 
7 7 » . ’ Te ~ 
MAX NERS and CUSTOMS of the) 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, containing their Religion, 
Agriculture, Xe, 
By SIR GARDNER WILKINSON. 
With very numerous Illustrations. 3 vols. 8vo. 3/. 3s. 
ohn Murray, Albemarte Street. 


4th and much enlarged edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 
x? ° r 7 . 
HE STATE in its RELATIONS with| 
the sa H. 
By W. E. GLADSTONE, Esq. 
Student of Christ Church, and M.P. for Newark. 
“« The present edition contains the entire substance of the form- 
er ones, with additions, constituting a general expansion of the 
argument, both in the theoretical and the historical portions of | 
the work.’ 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 18s, 


N ACCOU} of the GYPSIES of | 
PAIN, with an Original eee of their Songs and | 
Poetry, anda Vocabulary of their Languag, 
GEORGE BORROW, ’ ee 
Late Agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society in Spain. 
John onsen ee Street, 


NIHLY CH RO IICLE for May 
Tenens :—1. Australind—2. Crambumbuli: a Bur- 
schen Song, From the German, by William Howitt—s. ‘The 
Exhumation of is gee by Mrs, Charles Tinsley—4. The 
Kirk Controversy—5. The Fight with the Dragon: from Schiller 
—6. Physiognomica! Spec ulations ; No. I. George III. George 
1V. and William 1V,—7. Some Recdllections of Childhood— 
8. Niagara, by Mrs. Tinsley Spring—!0. Fragments from an 
Autobiography—il. Toa Frien 12. Biographical Recreations. 
Part 11.—13, Young Europe—!4. Gleanings from Richter—15, 
Dartmoor, by J. E. Read, &c. 

sep Longman, Orme, and Co, 


Expedition into Atfghanistan, under Lord Keane; with the His- 
tory of the Dooranee Empire, from its Foundation to the ns 


me. 
By MAJOR HOUGH, D.IL.A.G. 
Bengal Column, Army of the Indus; Author of “ Practice of 
Courts Martial,” and other Military Works. 
Illustrated by an entirely new Map, and Views of Candahar, 
Ghuznee, and Cabul. 
Wu. H. Allen and Co. 7 Leadenhall Street. 


2. 


n 8vo. cloth, lettered, price lls. 


NARRATIVE of the MARCH and 


London: 


In 1 vol. 8vo. with Eight Plates, engraved, 15s. 


N the DISEASES and DERANGE- | 
MENT of the NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
By MARSHALL HALL, M.D. F.R.S. 


Odontography ; 


hysiciogie al Relations, Mode of Developement, and Microscopic 

ture in the Vertebrata Animals. By Professor R. Owen, 

r R.S. 
al lis. G6d.; and 4to. India Proofs, 21. 12s. 

onudon: H. seas Regent manent 


HE HAND.- BOOK of BATHING 
London: W.S. Orr and Co.; W. and K. Chambers, 
Edinburgh. 


I)RASER’S MAGAZINE 


tice 2s. 6d. contains :— 
Scotch 
M.P.—Murder and Mystery. An Incident — Eminent Soldiers. 
Frederick 
First Series—( 
The Flower’s Petition. 
Epochs. Book I. Chapters XI, and XII.—Ru 
versies, No. VI. Mysie’s Mermaid—St Jean d’Acre. 
James Fraser, 215 Regent Street, London. 


uet’s Memoirs—The 


BUCK’ 8 THEOLOGIC. AL DICTIONARY, 
yY HENDERSON 


‘HEOLOGICAL 


containing Definitions of all Religious and Ecclesiasti 
cal Terms; an impartial account of the principal denomination 
which have subsisted in the religious world from the birth o 
Christ to the present day: together with an accurate Statemen 


Ecclesiastical History, and a Biographical Sketch of such Writer 
as have exerted a decided influence in the field of Theologica 
Science. 
By the late Rev. CHARLES vpn 
A new and greatly improved edition, by the Rev. E. Henderson 
D.D, PH.D, Theological Tutor of Highbury ‘alle ge. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tege, 73 Cheapside, and sold 





John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
I. Niebuhr—II. Schools of Design. Ry the Sketcher.—III. 
a 
immons— The World of London—VIIL en Hast- 
Ve 
and 22 Pal! Mall, London. 


by all other Booksellers. 


OPERATIONS of the ARMY of the INDUS, in the | 


Or, a Treatise on the C omparative Anatomy of the Teeth ; their | 
< 
Part Il. containing Fifty Plates _— Text, price, vo. 


for May, | | pone 1 
Non-intrusionists, and their Chiefs — Rural Scenes | 
of Pope and Milton—Literary Labours of Daniel O'Connell, Esq. 
‘he ‘lable-Talk of the late John Boyle, Esq. 
racts for the Times— 


‘To the Lady Blanche—The Three Great 
ic Contro- 


In one very large oem 8vo. double columns, Price i4s. cloth, 


DICTIONARY, 


of the most remarkable Transactions and Events recorded in 


'TROSPE CTION; or, the Light of Days 


Gone By: the Lord of the Valley; a Masque: and a 


y the Rev. WILLIAM LIDDIARD. 
Author of « 4 faa Legend of Einsidlin; or, Three Months’ Tou 
through Switzerland.” 

“<The characteristic of this poem is a nicety of polish in the 
versilication, and an exquisite justness of thought, clothed jn 
great eloquence of language.”— Metropolitan. 

iddiard’s chief poem of ‘ Retrospection,’ is a highly po. 
| etic amplification of a very poetic theme, Among the minor 
poems, those written in Switzerland are the best: they are every 
| one good, genuine, and pure.”—Mouthly Magazine, ) 
*** Retrospection’ is a poem of superior order. It is the tra, 
ing back of the mind to the period of childhood, with all its enter. 
prising hopes and fears, pains and pleasures, sunshine and sha. 
| dow, atfectionsand retlections. Mr. Liddiard has not only chosen 
| his subject well, but executed it as it deserves.” —Morning Post 
|} Mr. Liddiard’ 's poetry belongs to the good old sc hool which 
graced and illustrated the close of the last century and the open. 
ing of the present. The pure and tasteful school at which the 
delightful bard to whom this volume is dedicated stands at thy 
head—the school of Beattie, Campbell, and Rogers.” —Naiu/ , 
Military Gazette. 
___ Saunders : and | Otley, Publishers, Cc Yonduit Street. 


NEW WORKS. 
A ® HISTORY of the CHURCH of SCOT. 


"7 ™ M. W. HETHERINGTON, A.M. 
Pa... of Torpichen, Author of ** The Fulness of Time 
j Hora d of Rome in *€ The Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Part First, embracing the Period from the Introductio of 
Christianity to the Year 1592, price 2s, Gd, 
four consecutive Monthly we 


ba REV. W. LIDDIARD's NEW WORK. 
R* 


ow ready, with Illustrations by Haigh, 
| Poems, 


} 
| 


To be complete as u 


oa 

| Miscellaneous W ina, chiefly Historical, 
| ofthe late Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. Edited by his Son. In 9 
cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

| This volume comprehends a life of Alexander Hendersoy 
with Additions hitherto unpublished, being from the original 

iS.; the Criticism on the Tales of my Landlord ; an elaborate 

| Review of Orme’s Life of Owen; anda ety of other Vajuab 
| Pieces, now collected for the first time in an authentic form. 
| The Editorial Notes are numerous and important. 


Ill. 
: — . : y 
Memoirs of Christian Females, with an Essay 
on the i ueaeee of Female Piety. By the Rev. James 
ner, A.M. n f.cap Svo. elegantly done "ng with a beaut 
ful acaeeiea of ree Mannal More, price 4s. 6d 
‘avour is deceitful, and beauty is vain: 
feareth the Lord, she shall be praised.”—Prov. 
‘Table of Contents :— 
Preliminary Essay—Mrs. Huntingdon—Lady G!enorchy—Miss 
Cuvier—Mrs. Judson—Mrs. Hanna) More—Mrs. Graham—Mis 
Smelt— Mrs. Ellis—Mrs. Wilson—Miss Martha Reed— Mrs. Win- 
slow. 
| Edinburgh : 
pari apiaa and J. Nisbet and Co. 
\ and 


(ard. 


but a oan tha 
&xxi 


| 


London: R 


John Johnstone, Hunter Square. 
W. Curry, jun 


Dublin: 


FIRE-SIDE ASTRONOMY. 
In a handsome Aree: resembling a quarto volume, 
e ‘Two Guineas, 
HE BEAUTY of the HEAVENS: 
a Pictorial Display of the Astronomical Phenomena of 
| the Universe. In One Hundred and Four beautifully coloured 
Scenes, on separate Cards, accompanying a Familiar Lecture on 


| Astronomy. 
y CHARLES F. BLUNT. 
Lecturer on PR Poe Author of “ The Wonders of the 
| Velescope,” &c. &c. 


- | By its aid alone a competent knowledge of astronomy may | 


| gained in the family circle in a few evenings, and a smatter of 
amusement.”—Atlas. 
Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Street. 


New edition, 1/. 11s. 6d. morocco elegant, 

JHE ROMANCE of NATURE; 3 oor, the 

Flower Seasons Illustrated. 
By LOUISA ANNE TWAMLEY. 
his is a book of singular beauty and taste. Twenty-seven 
exquisitely coloured drawings of favourite flowers are accompanied 
by graceful quotations from the various authors who have felt 
their ‘sweetest inspiration,’ and some charming original poei 
| Whether for tasteful decoration, originality, or grace, we have 
|Seen no superior to this most beautiful volume.’ — Liferary 
| Garzetle. 
Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Street, 

} € whom may be had, 
| In a handsome volume, price 21s, oced, 
| UR WILD FLOWERS; _ familialy 
described and illustrated with Colour’ d Plates from 
Jrawings. 

By LOUISA ANNE TWAMLEY, 
Author of “The Romance of Nature.” 
3 cloth, 


of 


eits 


New and very cheap edition, price only ¢ vols. 
ACONICS; or the Best Words 
Best Authors. With Thirty small Portr 
| copious Index. 
| “This is a book which may be taken up occasionally, and 
| 


the 


and a 


a little of it read at a time, with pleasure and profit. It is the 
result of a most extensive reading, assisted by a nice perception 
of merit Examiner. 
The present edition is stereotyped and published exceedingly 
cheap, with a view to extensive circulation 
_ Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Street. 


"DR. A ADAM CLARKE’S COMMENTARY. 
In imperial 8vo. anew edition, being the lth, of x 
D* ADAM CLAKKE’S LEARN 


COMMENTARY on the OLD and NEW TEST A- 
= 


3 
f 
t 
lis aie is regularly published, a Part every fortnight. 
Part I., price 2s. sewed, is published ‘This Day, and will be con- 
tinued uatil ae whole is completed in Sixty Parts, forming > 
large Volum 

London: 
late Dr. Clarke, for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheap 
J, Mason, 'i4 City Road; and by all other 
United Kingdom. 


s 


1 


Pa blished, by appointment of the Executors of the 
sick sold, also, by 
Booksellers in th 


, 








days 
Other 
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in the 
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3 Charles Street, Covent Garden* 


THE GARDENER’S CHRONICLE; 


A WEEKLY RECORD OF RURAL ECONOMY AND GENERAL NEWS. 


The Horticultural Part edited by PROFESSOR LI 


Tu consequence of the continued demand for complete Sets of THE GARDENERS’ Cunont- 


NDLEY. 


cL¥, arising from the Weekly increasing List of Subscribers, Numbers 1. II. III. and IY. 
published i in January, have been reprinted ; and, to save all parties expense, Two Numbers of 
the original Edition have been comprised in One of the Reprint, by omitting the Political and 


other Temporary Matters. 


«* Orders received by all Newsmen. 


Price, a to go free by itted 6d. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


AND 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY 


AND PROSE. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


Published this day, 


Il. GUY MANNERING,—!» royal and in small 8vo. 


4s. each. 


ll. SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY.—Complete, royal 8vo. 20s. 
lll. LIFE OF JOHN DRYDEN,.—Poyal évo. 2s. 6d. 


IV. LIFE OF SWIPFT.--Royal 
OF A GRANDFATHER (History of Scotland), Part I. 
HOULSTON AND STONEMAN, 


V. TALES 
ROBERT CADELL, EDINBURGH; 


Svo. 2s. Gd. 


LONDON. 


SECOND EDITION OF BRITISH HISTORY. 


On May 1, in 1 thick and closely printed vol. 8vo, Double Columns, containing 1200 pages in brevier type, and 
handsomely bound in colouréd cloth and lettered, price 30s. 


The SECOND EDITION, corrected and enlarged, with a SUPPLEMENT, of 


BRITISH 


HISTORY 


CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED ; 


c ompre hending a Classified Analysis of Events aud Occurrences in Church and State; and of the Constitutional, 


mans to the Accession of Queen Victoria, 


By JOHN WADE, 


Vice-President and Member of the Historical Section of the Institut d’Afrique of Paris, 


The Supplement may be had separately, price 6d. 


After May 15, the BRITISH HISTORY will be published in 


arts, 2s. Gd. each, 


To be completed in Twelve Parts. 


The Publisher takes the opportunity afforded by the issue of a new edition of this popular and standard work, 
to return his thanks to the press for their prompt, and, he trusts, just appreciation of its merits; and their favour- 
able judgment has been fully confirmed by the public, and the sale of upwards of 250 copies to Members of the Impe- 


rial Parliament. 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, 


sigan MEASURER, ENLARGED BY MAYNARD. 
n }2mo. price 5s. bound, a new edition o 


"COMPLETE, MEASURER ; or, 


pae 
the whole Art of Measuring: being a plain and foi . 
hensive Treatise on Practical Geometry and Mensuration. For 
the Use of Schools, and Persons concerned in Measuring, Gauging, 
Surveying, Xe. 
By THOMAS KEITH 
Corrected and enlarged by SAMUEI, 
Lengm an and Co.; Riva ns 5 Hamilton and Co.; Duncan 
and Co, yhittaker and © Simpkin and Co,; Sherwood and 
owie and Co.; Houlston and Co.; Smith, Elder, and Co. ; 
aylor; and Wilson and Sons, York. 


> MAYNARD. 


12mo. price 6s. in boards, 
SIXTEE N’ "SE RMONS, —£ in the 
sesso c mre h of Iffley, Oxon. 
VIL a : AM JACOBSON, M.2 
fagdalene Hall, Oxford; 

© arate of the Parish, 
J.,G., F., and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 

Waterloo Place; and D. A. Talboys, Oxford. 


Vice-Prine ry of N ol Perpetual 


In small 8vo. price 9s. 6d. in cloth and lettered (dedicated, by 
1 permission, to the Ear! of Aberdeen), 
S EPH: ARDIM; or, the History of the Jews 
\ in Spain and Portugal. 
By JAMES FINN 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's C hurchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


18 BISHOPSGATE WITHIN, LONDON. 


In 12mo. price 4s. 6d. in boards, the 5th edition, with additions, of 
SINR Ce . eves hs 

‘HE HAPPINESS of the BLESSED, 

considered as to the Particulars of their State; their 

Recognition of each other in that State; and its Difference of 

Jegree: o which are added, Musings on the Church and her 


Services. 
By RICHARD MANT, D.D, 
Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
In 12mo., price 6s, in boards, a new edition of 
EMORIALS of a DEPARTED 
FRIEND. 
“She being dead, yet speaketh.”—H-h. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and W: anne P lace, 
Pall Mall. 
n 12mo. price 4s. in cloth boards, 
SE COND LATIN BOOK, and PRAC- 
.. TICAL GRAMMAR. Intended as a Sequel to Henry’s 
Latin Book. 
By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


Lately published, 
Henry’s First Latin Book, 


2d edition, 12mo. 3s 


2mo. in cloth boards, 
F IRST LA ATI IN VERSE BOOK. 
By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, -_ late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
_Rivingtons, St. sions penis ise and Waterloo Place. 


n 8vo. price 9s. 6d. in 1 cloth henna, the 2d edition of 


ERMONS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
ty the Kev. JAMES S. M. ANDERSON, M.A. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the er Chaplain to the Queen 
Dow: ater and Perpetual Curate - George’s Chapel, Br 
J.,G., F., and J. Rivin gton, St. Paul’ s Churehyard, and Wa- 
terloo Place, Pall Mall; ea Parker, Oxford; and the Book- 
sellers in Brighton, 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

The Cloud of Witnesses ; a Series of Dis- 
courses on the Eleventh Chapter of St. Paul’s Epistie to the He- 
brews, 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Discourses on Elijah and John the Bap- 
tist. 2d edition, 8vo. lis. 6d, 

. price 4s. 6d. in boards, 
TPHE IM: AGE of GOD in MAN. Four 
Sermons, preached before the University of Cambridge, 
in February 184 
By the Rev. WILLIAM HARNESS, A.M. 
Of Christ’s College; ey rof Kegent Square Chapel, 
+ Pancras, 
J.,G., F., and J. Riving sry St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Wa- 
te oa Pla e, Pall Mall; and sold by J. and J. J. Deighton, and 
T’. Stevenson, Cambridge. 
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n 1®mo. price 4s. tid. boards, the 2d edition of 
A N "ARRANGEMEN T and CLASSIFI.- 
CATION ofthe PSALMS, with a View to render them 
more useful for Private Devotion. 
By W. N. DARNELL, B.D, 
_Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Chure’ hyard, and Waterloo Place. 


» Burlington Street, May 1, 1841. 


M* BE INTLEY’S NEW PUBLI.- 
CATIONS. 


I, 
The History of Duelling. 
Comprising Narratives of the most remarkable Pr ersonal Encoun- 
ters, from the E ges Period to the Present Times 
y Dr. Millingen, 
Author of *C eshte of Mea Experience,” Xc. 
n 2 vols. demy &vo. 


Il. 
The M arrying Man; 
’ el. 
ty the Author of «*C mast Geoffrey, 
n 3 vols. post 8vo. 


 &e 


Ill, 
Some Account of My Cousin Nicholas, 
y Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq. 
Author at «The Ingoldsby Legends,” &c. 

‘o which is added, 

The Rubber of Life. 
In 2 vols, post 8vo. 

“We have read this book without stopping, and have laughed 


| very heartily by the way,”—E.vaminer. 
Political, Commercial, Intellectual, and Social Progress of the United Kingdom, from the First Invasion by the iol ead 5 
e | 


IV. 
Colin Clink. 
By Charles Hooton, Esq. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by Leech, &c. 
“ Brilliant, forcible, and natural in style, varied in incident, 
‘Colin Clink’ carries with it undeniable proofs of genius of a 
very high order indeed.”"—Court Journal. 
Also, just ready, 
The Queen’s Poisoner ; 
~~ nee in the Sixteenth Century. 
Miss Louisa Stuart Costello, 
Author of «A Seoies r amongst the Bocages and the Vines 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


In 12mo, price 6d. 
NY 7 . . . 
TRHE FRENCH STUDENT'S TREA. 
SURE. A complete Treatise of the Gender of French 

Substantives, the whole Forty Thousand being classed under 
Three distinct Heads, leaving the Student without any doubtful 
Exception, according to the System of Lemarc. 

By DAVID JOHNSTON. 
John Ascham, 7! Chancery Lane, Holborn ; 

and sold by all Booksellers. 


London: 


LADY CHATTERTON’S NEW WORK. 
In 3 vols. with Lilustrations, 
7h > r 
OME SKETCHES and FOREIGN 
RECOLLECTIONS. 
LADY CHATTERTON, 
Author of ** Rambles in the South of Ireland,” &c. 

«* Lady Chatterton’s ¢ Rambles in Ireland,’ and ¢ Home and Fo- 
reign Sketches,’ are volumes at once marked by talent and refine- 
ment.” —Quarterly Review. 

“Purity, gracefulness, and a fine feminine perception of the 
surrounding world, animate or inanimate, are the qualities which 
have recommended Lady Chatterton’s previous works to popular- 
ity, and which pre-eminently characterise her present publica- 
tion; it may in truth be called a miscellany of polite literature, 
seasoned throughout with an amiable and sweetly religious spirit.” 
—Viterary Gazette. 

*€ Lady Chatterton’s work displays an acute perception of hu- 
man nature, and great talent in selecting and applying maxims 
to the diiferent circumstances of life.”— Times. 

«* One of the most agreeable, picturesque, and readable books of 
the season.”— Monthly Chronicle. 

“Three more delightful volumes have rarely come under our 
notice,” —Observer. 

Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


13 Great Marlborough Street, May \, 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY. JUST READY. 
1. I. 
THE LIFE OF PETRARCH. THE LIFE AND LITERARY REMAINS 


By THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. OF L. E. L. 
Author of « The Pleasures of Hope,” &c. By LAMAN BLANCHARD, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Petrarch, Laura, &c. bound. 2 vols, post 8vo, with Portrait. 

It may be asserted with confidence, that there are very few, even among well- The materials for this work are derived exclusively from authentic sources; 
informed persons, who know any thing more of Petrarch than as a poet and as the | her own notes and communications ; from the statements of her nearest relatives; from 
adorer of Laura. They are not aware that this poet of love for all times and all nations her long and continued correspondence with most intimate friends, confided for the 
was also a statesman, who lived and corresponded with the greatest men of his age, and purpose; and from their recollections of personal intimacy with her. Every interesting 
who was intrusted with important diplomatic missions ; and that literature owes him particular connected with her literary life will be selected from a mass of accurate jin), 
infinite obligations for the pains which he took to preserve the ancient classic writers, | formation, to which no one could have had access but the friend whom she had solicited 
and to encourage a taste for the study of their works. ‘Those who would wish to make , to become her literary executor. 
themselves acquainted with Petrarch’s history and merits, will learn with interest that . Ul 
the celebrated Author of «« The Pleasures of Hope” has just completed a life of him in ‘ 


which, with the feelings of a genuine poet, he has done full justice to the character of THREE YEARS IN PERSIA 
* 


this eminent man in all its bearings. 
Il. By GEORGE FOWLER, Esq. 


2 vols. with numerous Illustrations. 


D E Cc L I F F fe) R D > | « Mr, Fowler, who is well known to every traveller in the East, during his long stay in various 


n parts of Persia, was allowed extraordinary facilities for becoming acquainted with the resources ,/ 
OR, THE CONSTANT MAN. the kingdom, and the manners and customs of the inhabitants, His work is und rstood to afford 
ep) PLUME y Ne, | the most entertaining picture of Persian life that has ever been published, besides conveying a y 
pe recomto PLUMER te Esq. | fund of infurmation of the highest importance both in a political and commercial point of view.” ; 
Author of ** Tremaine,” ‘* De Vere,” &c. | 
De Clifford is a sterling work—a work not to be perused and dismissed in a breath, but to | Ill. 
be read and studied again and again, It is not for the story but for the fine delineation of the 
movement of the human heart, for the striking descriptions of eminent political and distinguished | THE IDLER IN FRANCE. 
persons; for the great knowledge of life, and men, and things, displayed in every part; for just Wie ‘ 
reflections on events which belong to all periods; for vigorous opinions on celebrated authors and By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON, 
the tendency of their writings; and, above all, for an elevated niy, and moral to: calculated e 
to discourage vice and inspire virtue in every walk and relation of life. These volu i 2 vols. post #vo, 
continue to be an ornament to the polite literature of our time.”"—Lilerary Gazelle. 


III. 
b] 
A SUMMER IN WESTERN FRANCE, | THE HON. MRS. DAMER’S DIARY 
Including the Provinces from the LOIRE to the DORDOGNE, } OF HER TOUR IN 
Edited by MRS. TROLLOPE. | GREECE, TURKEY, EGYPT, AND THE HOLY LAND, 
Authoress of «* Domestic Manners of the Americans,” Xe. 2 vols. small 8vo. with numerous Hlustrations, 
2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 











IV. 


Vv. 
The name of Trollope is sufficiently well known in connexion with all that is most 

entertaining in existing literature, to be ample attraction to any work; but when it is THE TRUSTEE 4 
remembered, however, that the present tour embraces the land of the English dominion AV id 

in France, and the scene of the heroic adventures of Joan of Arc—the field of the no A NOVEL. ‘ 

less noble struggle of La Vendée —and of the sanguinary wars of the Huguenots at La By the Author of the Tragedy of «* The Provost of Bruges.” 
Rochelle, and the country of Cognac and Claret, rendered memorable also as the spot 7 a 
where flourished that terror of the curious, Blue Beard; the equally sanguinary Geof- 3 vols. post Svo, 

frey Grandoleur, Diana of Poictiers, «¢ Les Péenitens d’ Amour,” and a whole host of his- 
torical characters of equal interest, the attractiveness of the author’s materials must be 


as manifest as that of Mrs. ‘Trollope’s name as editor, } 
ALSO, NOW READY. 


IV. 
THE LOVE-MATCH ; = 
‘A NOVEL. ‘THE FRENCH STAGE AND THE FRENCH 


By MRS, MABERLY, Author of Emily.” 
3 vols, with a Portrait of Mrs. Maberly, after a Painting by Ross. PEOPLE. 
Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 


Vv. 
2 vols. small 8vo. 


THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF GEORGE IV, ! « An excellent hook, replete with wit, humour, life, and character, with inimitable anecdote, 


' combining to form a history of very remarkable persons who live in an age as remarkable.’~ 


By the Rev. GEORGE CROLY. Dispatch. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bound. i VII. 
“ These volumes have a higher degree of interest than could possibly arise from merely tracin; 
the career of George IV. ‘They are a history of his age, introducing us to all the great ueonen | THE MARRIAGE MART 3 
and wits of that period ; abounding in rapid and masterly sketches of character, brilliant reflec- Or, SOCIETY IN INDIA, 


tions, and pleasant episodes; and embodying all that information current in the best-informed 
circles of the day, which is necessary to be known, if we would thoroughly understand the trans- A NOVEL, 


actions of the period.”"—Britannia. 
VI By an INDIAN OFFICER. 
2 vols, small 8vo. 


e j 
J oO A N ie) F A R Cc > ‘* Husband-hunting is a pursuit of engrossing interest in England, but its features are ren 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, dered much more attractive when the English beauty dares the dangers of a long sea-voyage (0 

try her fortune in the alluring soil of India. This country, to our spinsters, was long regarded as 

By T J. SERLE, Esq. a matrimonial El Dorado, and to many of the fair adventurers so it proved. Nabobs, however, 

. were not always to be secured, and not a few who sought the Indian shores as husband-hunters, 

3 vols. post 8vo. were disappointed in their speculati ait this pursuit their lives were often but a series of 

Mag P ic inci Fy ling materials for the most extraordinary and entertaining narratives 

oT his work has numerous beauties. A romance on the achievements of her whose meteoric | ever written; and of these, an English Officer, long resident in India, has made admirable use in 

career was one thrilling chain of romance, must, indeed, prove a production of no ordinary excite- | a clever novel, which has just been published under the title of ‘The Marriage Mart; or, Society 

ment. Mr. Serle has rendered romance the train-bearer to history. Every spot of celebrity, every | in India,’ wherein the adventures of the heroi lovel i t for the Indian market- 

anecdote of authenticity, every trait of the heroine's character, has been carefully visited, properly | are so vividly portrayed, that every individual of her sex who reads the work, must feel under con- 

sifted, and duly considered: in short, we are here presented with neither bust nor profile, but | siderable obligations to the author for presenting her with so agreeable a picture ofa subject 
Jovan, the far-famed Maid of Orleans, at full length.”—Conservative Journal. which, to her, must always be of unrivalled attraction.” 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
*,* ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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